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THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 


LOCK-STITCH 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, 
improvement upon SINGER’S CELEBRATED ‘“ LETTER A” F 
SEWING MACHINE, OF WHICH OVER ONE HUNDRED 
EIGHTY THOUSAND HAVE BEEN SOLD IN ALL 
OF THE WORLD. 
This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in app 

and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and th 
thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the publig 
furnished with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other 
cessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers 
collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s clothing, caps, 
linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out should not fail to 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned SINGER SEWING MACH 


CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDO 
BRANCH OFFICES— 


LIVERPOOL. . . 30 Bold Street. Guascow .. . . . 65 Buchanan 
MANCHESTER. . 103 Market Street. DUNDEE... . . . 28 ReformS 
NEWCASTLE . . 6 Northumberland Street, DUBLIN . . . . » 69 Grafton St 
NORTHAMPTON . 13 Sheep Street, BELFAST. . . . + 7 Donegal St 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


MAKING THE 


Are warranted to do Better, Stronger, and Handg 
Work, with less trouble, than any other, 


IN ADDITION TO 


Stitching, Hemming, Felling, ——. Gathering, Quilting, Cording, Bin 
and Braidi 


THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 
INSTRUCTION GRATIS.—PROSPECTUS FREE. 


150 Regent Street, W., & 59 Bold Street, Live 
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RELIGIOUS STATUARY. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED MATERIAL. 


Messrs. BURNS and Co. have the pleasure of announcing that they 
have just ready a supply of entirely new Decorated Images in a mate- 
rial equal in durability to stone, and capable of resisting damp—a 
desideratum hitherto unattained. The Models of many of these Images 
are quite new, and the prices are also below those usually charged. 


Among the subjects is an Image of 
THE SACRED HEART OF OUR LORD, 


5 FEET HIGH, 
WITH A FIGURE OF 
BLESSED MARY ALACOQUE, 


KNEELING, 
COLOURED AND DECORATED. 


Price 35 Guineas. —The same in larger and smaller sizes, 


This is a new and beautiful subject, and will attract much attention. 
It should be in every church where Devotions to the Sacred Heart 


are practised. 
A variety of other subjects MADONNA, ST. JOSEPH, 


ST. ANNE, PIETA, NATIVITY GROUP, MATER DOLOROSA, 
&c, &c.—are also on show, and others are in preparation. The fol- 


lowing are part of the series: 


ST. NICHOLAS (various sizes). 

ST. MARTIN (do.) 

ST. JOHN EVANGELIST 8 

ST. LAWRENCE ‘ 3 

ST. HUBERT (various sizes) . eer. 

ST,FRANCIS OF SALES . . 5 
3 
5 
5 


BAPTISM OF OUR LORD BY ST. JOHN 
(for a Baptistery) . 

JESUS BLESSING CHILDREN ‘ 

HOLY FAMILY (Group) 

8T. VINCENT DE PAUL 

ST. PHILOMENA , 

8T. MARGARET 

8ST. THERESA . 

ST. CATHERINE 

8T. URSULA . 

ST.CECILIA. . . 


Fine Art oe een 17 & 18 Portman Street, W. 


ST, FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
ST, FRANCIS XAVIER. 
ST. PETER—ST. PAUL. 4, 
ST, AUGUSTIN (various sizes). 
ST. IGNATIUS 
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PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH: 


OR, ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH DR. PUSEY’S “ EIRENICON.” 
FIRST SERIES, 


By Rev. T. HARPER, 
Professor of Theology in the College of St. Beuno, North Wales, 
copla pty ayvh eorw, trevra elpnvuch. 


ConTENTS: 


I, Introductory Essay. | III. Transubstantiation. 
II. The Unity of the Church. IV. The Immaculate Conception. 


Sr. JAMEs iii. 17, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Price 2s. 6d., new edition, 
THE CATHOLIC SCRIPTURIST; 
OR, THE PLEA OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Showing the Scripture to hold the Roman Catholic Faith in above forty of the chief controversies now 
under debate. 


By J. Mumrorp, Priest of the Society of Jesus, 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 PORTMAN STREET, W. 


SERMON BY FATHER GALLWEY, 8.J. 


THE LADY CHAPEL AND DR. PUSEY’S PEACEMAKER. 


PREACHED IN ST, JOHN’S, ISLINGTON. 
Price One Shilling, Sold for the Benefit of Poor Children, 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, PORTMAN STREET AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 


DUBLIN: DUFFY, WELLINGTON QUAY. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 
SB Drama, in Three Acts. 


By tue REV, ALBANY J. CHRISTIE, SJ. 
Price Sixpence, 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET & 68 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


“He shall carry the lambs in His bosom.” 
A new and beautiful Statue of Our Lord as 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


well adapted for an Altar or a Niche, may now be had of Messrs. Burns, Lampert, & Oates, Portman Street, 


Plain . . . £2 0 
Better finish 212 6 
Painted stone ‘colour, and gilt —_ 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
Preparing for publication, the 


DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


IN RESPECT TO THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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4E CONTEMPORAIN : 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE, 


Nouvelle Série.— Septiéme Année. 
Xe VOLUME. 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 81 Juillet: 
II, Les Arts et les Peintures Céramiques (suite).—1. La Décadence de l’Art 
Antique et l’Art Gallo-Romain.—2. Le Moyen Age . Ernest pe Toyror, 
III. Du Droit de Propricté (suite).—La Propriété et la Communauté . . Freperic Passy. 
IV. St. Augustin . ° . Abbé Boucaun, Vicaire 
V. Etude sur le Mouvement Scientifique et Intellectuel pendant le dix-sep- gén, d'Orléans, 
tieme Sitcle.—Pascal . A rn, VALson, 
VI. L’Ordre de Malte (fin) . . Victor GELEE. 
VII. Revue Littéraire—L’Apologétique Chrétienne: 1. L’Momme-Dieu.— 
2. L’Eglise, euvre de 1 Homme-Dieu. Conférences préchées a la 
métropole de Besangon, par M. l’abbé Besson, supérieur du colléze de 
Saint-Francois-Xavier; par M, ANTONIN RONDELET, 
VIII. Chronique du Mois, ***, 
IX, Bulletin de Bibliographie, 


PARIS: LIBRAIRIE D’ADRIEN LE CLERE er Cre, 
Imprimeurs de N, 8. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, 
Rue CassEtTTE, 29, PRES SAINT-SULPICE, 
Abonnement pour T Etranger un an, 25 francs, 


ST. JOSEPHS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
50 SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
OPEN EVERY DAY FROM TEN TO SIX P.M. 


Cerms of Subscriptions : 


d, 
One Volume atatime. . ... . . 010 6 perannum, 

NO BOOKS MUST BE DETAINED LONGER THAN TWO MONTHS. 


All the New French and English Catholic Works taken in. 
N.B. Books lent by the Week on the usual conditions. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 
LEAS, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, Ants, Mosquitos, Moths, &c., are me 


destroyed by this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. Jmported and sold in Packets, 18., 2s. 
and 4s, 6d. each ; or 1s. Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s, 6d. on = of 36. Also in Bottles, 
with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s, each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
The “ Brown” Family. 

“The morning after my arrival at the old Palace, I found myself so weak as to be obliged to lay myself 
down upon my bed on attempting to unpack my trunks. In short, I was obliged to get Zenana, the slave who 
waited upon me, to do it. Previous to placing my body linen in the chest of drawers, she laid it upon the divan, 
from which I had only a few minutes before risen up, and when she went to remove it she found the whole 
completely crowded with a family of the ‘ Browns,’ who rejoice in the patronymic of bug. Not only were the 

ieces of linen the slave held in her hand, but the whole of the divan swarmed with them. Like most people, 


have a most intolerable aversion to all the members of that disgusting family. Fortunately I had taken the 
precaution to provide myself with several tin cases of ‘KEATING’S INSECT POWDER,’ which I strewed 
upon the divan, and after having left it there for a few moments, I had the satisfaction to find that it so stupe- 
fied them that Zenana was enabled to sweep them away in her dust-pan,”—Extract from Emmeline Lott, Harem 
Life, p. 277, vol. ii. 
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VISITORS- 


THE SE A-SIDE, 


Tourists and Travellers, 


And others, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and, 
heated particles of dust, will find 


YWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


a most refreshing beverage for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discoloration 
fly before its application, and give place to a healthful purity and delicacy of complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged.—Price 4s, 6d, and 8s, 64, 
per bottle. 


The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a tendency to fall 
off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the 
hair, beyond all precedent.—Price 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s, per bottle, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the teeth s 
pearl-like whiteness, frees them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firmness, and to the 
breath a pleasing fragrance.—Price 2s, 9d, per box. 


SoLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 
Ask for “ROWLANDS’” Articles. 


R UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. JOHN’S HOME, 
37 DAVIES STREET, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 


This Home is intended to receive the following : 

1. Converts who desire further instruction. 

2. Ladies seeking a temporary home. 

3. Governesses and other respectable persons waiting for situations. 


For terms and other particulars apply to the Matron as above. 
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NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
Messrs. JOHN. GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one — per month will keep it in 
ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle—or half bottles, 10s, 6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princéss of Wales, 
Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf; Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. ‘ 


catio 
shoal OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Daneerovus DisEAsEs.— 
ration - How many life-long maladies spring from neglecting trifling symptoms! The pimple, readily curable 
| cases 2 the nursery, becomes, through carelessness, the irremediable torment of after life. vith the knowledge of 
Bs, 6d, the curative powers of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, those who fail to use them for extirpating the first 
4 seeds of hereditary ailments, will have to bear the punishment resulting from their folly. Holloway’s reme- 
dies will remove eruptions of the skin, scorbutic diseases and scrofula, and heal every description of ulcer, 
sore, wound, or abrasion. By the use of Holloway’s excellent, speedy, and safe medicaments, much pain and 
immense expense will be saved, and a great benefit be conferred on the present and succeeding generations, 


WHO IS YOUR DOCTOR? 
I DO NOT REQUIRE ONE SINCE I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


fall 


the 


Now ready, price 8s. cloth, or 9s. gilt edges, 
VOLUME IV. (JANUARY TO JUNE 1866) OF 


THE MONTH: 


A MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


Vols. I. to III. may still be had, price 8s. plain, or 9s, gilt edges. 
*,* As several of the late Numbers are almost entirely out of print, Subscribers who wish to complete their 
sets should apply at once, 


The July Number (beginning Volume V.) contains the first chapters of a new Tale by 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


entitled 


A STORMY LIFE; 
OR QUEEN MARGARET’S JOURNAL. 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


N.B. The Editor’s Office is at 50 South Street, Grosvenor Square; from which address Subscribers paying 
a half-yearly subscription of 6s, 6d. in advance are supplied with the Numbers, post-free, on the day of publi- 
cation. 
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RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUME. 
IHLANG-IHLANG, 


or the Flower of Flowers (Unona Odoratissima). This Flower, describgj 
by Rumphius as the most fragrant of the Eastern Archipelago, yields 
delicious and permanent perfume. Price from 2s, 6d. per bottle. 

RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a tonic, and refreshing adjunct to 
daily ablutions or bath, and a powerful disinfectant. Price 1s., 28, 6d. and 
5s. per bottle. 

RIMMEL’S EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND GLYCERINE is 
best preparation for the Hair. Price 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., and 5s. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96 STRAND, 128 REGENT STREET, & 24 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


COMPTOIR UNIVERSEL D’IMPRIMERIE ET DE LIBRAIRIE 


V. DEVAUX er Cie, 


BRUXELLES. 
(a Londres chez Burns et LAMBERT, 17, 18 Portman Street; chez Trisner et C1z., 60 Paternoster Row.) 


NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS. 


REVUE GENERALE: 


Religion, Politique, Histoire, Economie Sociale, Littérature, Sciences, Beaux-Arts, Correspondance 
Internationale, &c. 


12 livraisons gr. in-80 par an. Prix de l’abonnement annuel pour ]’Angleterre, fr. 18, 


MRS. LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE, 


| 20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Vestments, Frontals, Hangings, Banners, Surplices, Albs, Girdles, and all Altar Linen, 
| Cinctures, Birettas, Stocks, &c.; Church Candlesticks, Vases, &c. 


ALTAR PLATE, GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES, RELIGIOUS PRINTS, STATUARY, &c. 
Altar Bread, Altar Wax, Incense Floats, Immortelles, and Church Decorations. 


Church Embroidery, also Designs for Stoles, &c., and Silk for Ladies’ own Working, Damasks, 
Silk Laces, Berlin Patterns of Medieval Designs, Wools, Canvas, &c. 
Prayer-Books, Bibles, Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c., in great variety. 

*,* A beautiful Assortment of Statuettes in the finished plastique. Subjects: The Ecce Homo, &e, 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED 


FOR 
THE LONDON, COUNTRY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &c., 


G. BLAND, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
27 ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, E.C. 
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Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


CHLORODYNE. 
CAUTION.—“IN CHANCERY.” 


is tl VICE-CHANCELLOR WOOD stated that Dr. J. BRowNE was un- 

doubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr, 
2B, J. CoLLIs BROWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and mean no 
other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864.—The Public, therefore, are cautioned against 
using any other than Dk. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body. 

From J. M‘Gricor Crort, M.D., M.R.C., Physician, London, late Staff-Surgeon to H.M.F. 

“ After prescribing Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, for the last three years, in severe cases of Neuralgia 
and Tic Doloreux, I feel that I am in a position to testify to its valuable effects. Really in some cases it 
acted as a charm, when all other means had failed. Without being asked for this report, I must come for- 
ward and state my candid opinion that it is a most valuable medicine.” 

No home should be without it. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s., by 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 


83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C., SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp, 
Eart RussEtt has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the following: “ Extract of a despatch from 
Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
’ Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be CHLoropyNg, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 
Ihave saved several lives.’ ” 
*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received « despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Uholera had been raging fearfully, and that the ony rémedy of 
service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 
> aeeneeed demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price; it is now sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d,, and 11s, 


BY ROYAL 
COMMAND. 


al JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


8. PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


asks, Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 
ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished Nos. 
1, 178, 308, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
, &e, FOR GENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
= FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points, 
R GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points, No, 810, new Bank Pen. 
No, 262, In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


ow.) 


METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


2) 


—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382, 
Four-hole No. 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 


with Bead, No. 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 892, 405, 603, 
TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 


"New York; ond at the London Deptt, 87 Gencechach Seat 


r 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. <A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, .and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. | 


HEAL AND SON’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
free by post. 


196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 
STATIONERS’-HALL COURT. 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 PORTMAN ST. & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
R. WASHBOURNE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


The Art of War. 
A Stormy Life ; or Queen Margaret’s Journal. By Lady G, Fullerton, 
Chap, IV. The Dawn. 
V. The early Morn. 
» VI, King René, 
Audi alteram Partem. By the Author of ‘‘ De Profundis.” 
Pedro di Luna, III. IV. 
The Hostess of Silvio Pellico. 
Our Library Table : 

Letters of Madame de Maintenon— Watson’s Persia during the 
Present Century—The Erckmann-Chatrian Novels—Gill’s Papal 
Drama—Miss B. R. Parkes’ Vignettes. 

The Windeck Family (Conclusion) : 
Chap. XXXI. Night. 
»  X&XXIL In the Catacombs, 
» XXXII, The Baptism. 
XXXIV, The last Count Windeck, 


NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the MontTH 
should be sent to the Editor, at 50 South Street, Grosvenor Square, W., 
or at the Publishers’, Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-Hall 
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Lacordaire. 
Part I. 


Jean Baptiste Henri Lacorparre, the son of a village doctor, 
was born at Recey-sur-Ource, in Burgundy, in May 1802, the 
year in which the free exercise of the Catholic religion was again 
allowed in France, under the auspices of Napoleon. When we say 
that his father was a village doctor, we ought to add that he was 
so by choice rather than by necessity: for he was a man of cultiva- 
tion and of considerable mental gifts, who deliberately preferred a 
quiet country life to the distinction and affluence which he might 
have obtained if he had migrated to some great provincial town cr 
to Paris. He had a sort of native eloquence of his own, which 
made him the centre of the circle whenever he chose to put out his 
powers of conversation. ‘This gift his son Henri inherited from 
him, as well as his love for the country and his intellectual vigour 
and force. Nicolas Lacordaire, we are also told, was eminently 
charitable to the poor; a strong liberal in political opinions, but 
religious, and generous to those from whom he differed. Thus, 
before the First Consul made it lawful for the Catholic’ priests to 
exercise the duties of their sacred ministry, he had sheltered in his 
house the proscribed curé of the parish, and allowed him to turn one 
of the rooms into a private chapel, where Mass was said and the 
Sacraments administered. This good man died in 1806, leaving 
his widow to bring up his four children. Madame Lacordaire was 
a woman of strong character, simple and regular in her habits, 
strict, austere, very pious, and of an inflexible will. Henri, who 
resembled his father very much, was her favourite child. He was 
a sweet, engaging boy, grave and quiet, but with much of fire and 
spirit, and some petulance. In his earliest years he used to “ play 
at being priest,” going through the ceremonies of Mass with his bro- 
thers to serve him, and preaching long and earnest sermons to his 
nurse. At eight years of age he was known to stand at a window 
reading Bourdaloue aloud to the passers-by, with gestures and action 
caught from the preachers whom he had chanced to hear, 

He was sent to school at six, and has left an account of his early 
impressions, as well as of his first confession. He passed to the 


“Lyceum” at Dijon, his mother’s native town, at ten: two years 
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later he made his first communion, which seems also, for many 
years, to have been his last, The spirit of the Lyceum was en- 
tirely against the faith. Henri Lacordaire fell in with the stream ; 
and that he should have done so, as it seems, almost without a 
struggle, is enough to show the powerful contagiousness of evil 
when dominant in such places. His later years at this Lyceum 
were marked by considerable success in his studies; he was looked 
upon as the most distinguished and most promising of the pupils. 
From the Lyceum he passed to the Ecole de Droit, then attended 
by about two hundred students, very few of them professing Chris- 
tianity: there he became a leader in a small society, made up of the 
best students, in which debates were carried on, and papers occa- 
sionally read, on a great variety of questions, historical, philoso- 
phical, and religious. This society was the scene of some of his 
earliest oratorical triumphs. His religious faith had died down 
from want of sympathy, support, and exercise, and under the bane- 
ful influence of an atmosphere of thought and opinion thoroughly 
poisoned by the literature of the eighteenth century. But he had 
still a great admiration for the Gospel and its ministers: he was no 
scoffer; and his serious and industrious character saved him from 
meny a danger into which he might have fallen had he been more 
inclined to frivolity and pleasure. 

His next step was to Paris, at the age of twenty, for the pur- 
pose of following up the earlier stages of the ordinary career of an 
advocate. Here he might have been expected to fall under the 
fascinations of gaiety and dissipation, or, if he were singularly for- 
tunate, under the wholesome influence of some older and more en- 
“lightened mind, which might have led him back to the practice of 
the religion which he had abandoned. Strange to say, neither of 
these things happened to Lacordaire. He had but few friends in 
Paris: he seems to have been introduced to some young men of his 
own age, Catholics and Boarbontst$, in thé hope of changing thé 
liberal opinions which he had already imbibed in politics as well as 
in religion; but their influence seems to have been small. On the 
other hand, he was too simple, too serious, too fond of study and 
retirement, to fall in with the gay world. He began to read and 
think and meditate; and after a couple of years spent in Paris, 
during which he made his first appearance as a barrister with 
much success, we find him avowing that he was drawn more and 
more towards the faith of his younger and happier days. It is true 
that he was introduced to one who was afterwards one of his fellow- 
workers in the Avenir, the Abbé Gerbet, and that through him,—for 
whom he contracted a sincere and lasting friendship,—he made the 
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acquaintance of many priests and missionaries then in Paris. M. 
Berryer, even then in the first rank of French advocates, noticed 
him, and predicted that he had a most brilliant career before him, if 
he could but overcome that fatal fluency which has been the ruin of 
so many promising speakérs, But, in fact, he was soon wearied 
of the bar and of the world, without having fully tasted success 
and triumph in either. Society and its ordinary pleasures did not 
attract him; he had something of the melancholy of genius about 
him, and still more of the thirst for better things which is a gift 
of predestinated souls. He felt himself becoming daily more and 
more Christian. But this change seems to have been the work of 
no external human agency. He was neither driven back to the 
Church by the miseries of a soul steeped in sin, and forced by its 
own wretchedness to the only haven of peace and comfort; nor 
was his mind or his heart mastered by the personal kindness or 
intellectual power of some of the many “ fathers of souls” whom he 
might have come across in Paris. His own reflections, under 
Divine grace, were the means of his conversion; and it is remark- 
able that he was brought round to Christianity by considerations 
which he thus earned the right and the power of impressing with 
so much force upon others. “I had grown up for nine years in 
incredulity,” he writes, “when I heard the voice of God recalling 
me to Himself. If I search the depths of my memory for the 
logical causes of my conversion, I find none but the historical and 
social evidences of Christianity. These evidences impressed them- 
selves on me from the time at which my age allowed me to get 
rid of the doubts which I had drawn in with the very air that I 
breathed in the University.”* He adds in the same place that he 
names the atmosphere of the University as the cause of his having 
doubted about religion, because he owes it to the memory of his father 
and the love of his mother (then still alive) to declare that from them 
he had received religion along with life. He thus summed up his 
argument, at the time of his conversion, in a letter to a friend: “I 
have come to believe in Catholicism by means of my belief as 
to society. At present nothing appears to me to be more clearly 
demonstrated than this deduction—‘ Society is necessary, therefore 
the Christian religion is divine.’ For the Christian religion is the 
means for bringing society to its perfection, taking man with all his 
weaknesses, and the social order with all its conditions.” The great 
question of the day in France was social. The Great Revolution 
had shattered the whole system of society, and had given birth to 


* Considérations sur la Systéme Philosophique de M, de la Mennais, ch, x, 
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nothing stable or tolerable in its place. Paris and France were full 
of men who were’ trying in their various ways to think out the 
problem of aj new basis for society, and a new order of things, in 
which man was to forget that his nature was fallen, and virtue 
and happiness were to bloom as in Paradise. Unfortunately, these 
schemers always began by ignoring revelation and the actual facts 
of human nature, and by despising the Church. Lacordaire had 
the grace given to him to reason more humbly, more patiently, and 
so more wisely and more truly. He was led by the consideration of 
the needs of society to the acknowledgment of the marvellous pro- 
vision made for those needs in the supernatural institution of the 
Catholic Church. Possibly this might not have been enough to 
make him a Christian, if he had never been one; as it was, it set 
his mind in harmony with his heart, and threw him back without 
any remaining doubts on the religion which had been the delight 
of his youth. It fitted him, moreover, for his future apostolate to 
those who felt the difficulties which he had had the grace to over- 
come. 

Lacordaire was never any thing by halves. He ran through, 
in fact, all the stages of self-deyotion, for he ended in being a 
religious ; and we find him, as soon as ever his “conversion” was 
accomplished, knocking at the doors of the ecclesiastical Seminary 
of St. Sulpice. His mother, who had prayed long in silence for 
his conversion, was not quite pleased to see him give up at once the 
eareer for which she had trained him at so much cost to herself, 
He seems already ‘to have felt the impulse to consecrate himself to 
the service of God in preaching. He had a good deal to suffer 
in the Seminary. His education and habits had been very different 
from those of the greater number of his companions; for many of 
whom, however, he conceived the sincerest and warmest friendship. 
He had read much and thought much for himself; and such men 
are in the habit of getting fond of ways and opinions of their 
own. Besides, his liberal opinions as to polities had not changed. 
Altogether, with the best and simplest intentions, and the most 
transparent openness on his part, he was rather a suspicious subject 
in the eyes of the cautious Superiors of the Seminary; and though 
extremely obedient and regular, he could ayow his thoughts, main- 
tain his opinions, and express his likings with vehemence. The 
strict, almost monastic, spirit of St. Sulpice is well known. Lacor- 
daire every now and then, and most unconsciously, gave a jar to the 
uniformity of the house, which was by some remembered against 
him. “Je sortais,” he says of himself, “sans le yvouloir, de la 
physionomie ordinaire de leurs éléves.” Some anecdotes of this. 
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period of his life are amusing. He declared war against the bon- 
net-carré, the head-dress used in the community, and was even 
guilty sometimes of throwing one into the fire. In the lectures, in 
which the pupils are allowed to raise objections and put difficulties 
to their teachers, he was very fond of an argument, and was some- 
times embarrassing to the master from the length of time which he 
occupied in stating his opinion. Perhaps there was also some little 
difficulty about answering him. He has left us a description of 
his first sermon in the refectory. A refectory may seem to the 
uninitiated an unusual place for a sermon; but it is the custom 
at St. Sulpice, and elsewhere, for the students to preach in their 
turns to the community while at dinner. “I have preached,” he 
says to a friend, “that is, in a refectory, in which a hundred and 
twenty persons were eating: I made my voice heard through the 
noise of plates, spoons, and all the rest. No position, I think, 
can be more unfavourable for an orator than to speak to people 
while eating; and Cicero would never have pronounced his Cati- 
linarians at a senatorial dinner, at least unless he had made the 
forks drop from their hands at the first sentence. What would he 
have done if he had had to speak to them about the mystery of 
the Incarnation! This is what I had to do, notwithstanding; and 
I must confess that at the air of indifference that reigned in their 
countenances, at the sight of so many men who seemed nat to be 
listening, but to have their whole attention concentrated on their 
plates, it often came into my head to throw my cap at their heads.” 
His sermon, however, made a great sensation among the students ; 
but the worthy Superiors were alarmed at his manner of preaching, 
so contrary to all the old traditions, and warned their pupils against 
its imitation. 

All this time Lacordaire’s mind was hesitating between two 
careers. He had a great drawing towards poverty and obedience, 
and it was clear that the ordinary life of a parish priest would hardly 
suit him. At the same time he was full of ardour to devote himself 
for the salvation of souls; and it was a fixed principle with him that 
those who are to succeed in conversions must give great and clear 
pledges of their own conviction of the trath of that which they 
preach. He saw this kind of pledge in the surrender which mis- 
sioners to foreign nations make of their home and country; and he 
was thus led to think of the foreign missions. His inclinations were 
only ripened when he found that there was some hesitation as to pre- 
senting him for ordination at the usual time. He began to think of 
what was, it seems, almost the only religious body open to him in 
France at the time—the Society of Jesus; into which Father de Ravig- 
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nan, who had, like him, left the legal profession to enter the Seminary, 
had shortly before passed. But his perseverance removed all obstacles 
from his Superiors, and Monseigneur de Quelen ordained him priest 
in September 1827. Just at this time, as it afterwards appeared, 
he refused an appointment which would, in the ordinary course of 
things, have led him to the highest honours in the Church. The post 
of Auditor of the Rota at Rome was vacant by the nomination of 
Monseigneur Isoard to the Archbishopric of Auch. It required a 
peculiar combination of qualifications, and they seemed to meet in 
Lacordaire. It was offered to him, but he declined; giving as a 
reason his design of becoming a religious—which appears, therefore, 
to have been sufficiently matured even at the outset of his priestly 
life. Many years were yet to pass before he executed this design ; 
many even before he was to discover himself as a great preacher, 
while still a secular priest. 

His first employment was humble and very quiet, though it 
appears that he was offered posts both at St. Sulpice and the Made- 
leine. But he never had any real taste for the life of a parish priest. 
He was appointed chaplain to a convent of Nuns of the Visitation. 
He had to say Mass, hear the confessions of some girls brought up 
in a pension-school under the charge of the nuns, and give them 
catechetical instructions. He was thought “rather too metaphysical” 
by the good nuns who “ superintended” these instructions. He spent 
his spare time in study ; and there can be no doubt that these quiet 
months were of great service to him afterwards, when he had all 
Paris around his pulpit to listen to his Conferences de Notre Dame. 
At the close of 1828 he was appointed assistant-chaplain at the Col- 
lége Henri IV, where his duties were much the same as at the con- 
vent, except that he had young boys to deal with. It was a govern- 
ment college, and he was far from satisfied with the state of things 
he found in it. Some of his friends pressed him to write, but he 
preferred storing his mind by study. At this time he conceived the 
plan of a new defence of Christianity, suggested to him by the works 
of the Fathers. Soon after this, also, he made the acquaintance of 
M. de la Mennais, with whose name his own was afterwards to be so 
curiously connected. The idea of entering religion seems to have 
slept in his mind ; he was far more occupied by that of becoming a 
foreign missioner. In fact, he began at last to make his prepara- 
tions for sailing to America. The Archbishop of Paris consented ; his 
mother gave her leave ; and Lacordaire had nothing more to do in 
France than to bid farewell to a few friends in Burgundy. Then, 
almost with his foot lifted to embark, he was detained by a letter 
from the Abbé Gerbet,—himself a distinguished disciple of De la 
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Mennais,—informing him of the plan then on foot for the establish- 
ment of the Avenir, and claiming the assistance of his pen for what 
they both conceived to be the cause of the Church. It was a strange 
stroke of Providence—one who was to become so great a power at 
home, and to render services so eminent to religion in France, kept 
from going, unknown and unvalued, to America, by the foundation 
of a newspaper which was to last little more than a year, and bring 
him, and all concerned in it, into disfavour with the Holy See! 
Though we have no time to spare for a full account of this cele- 
brated paper, it had yet so great an influence on the career of Lacor- 
daire, that we cannot afford entirely to pass it over. The state of the 
Church in France, taken in connection with the ideas and principles 
which were working with so much force in the nation—which had not 
yet regained its balance after the great shock of 1789— was almost 
sure to produce among the many ardent minds which, after having 
been for a time under the influence of what was called the spirit of 
the age, were now devoting themselves to the cause of religion, some 
such movement as that which found utterance in the Avenir. La- 
cordaire, and, it would seem, others, were far from sharing in all the 
ideas or admiring the whole system of De la Mennais; but they could 
not but feel that the Church had been unworthily used by the govern- 
ment, and that the latter had imposed more than one intolerable re- 
striction upon the clergy. The use which the ministers of Charles X. 
had made of their power over the Church was certainly enough to 
rouse the most vehement indignation among her true children; and 
when men found religious associations forbidden or suppressed, and 
the right of education still monopolised by the State, after all the 
promises of 1830, it is not much to be wondered at if fiery spirits 
began to rebel. It would be difficult to reproduce in our own time 
the excitements and exaggerations of those days; but the false 
theories put forth by the Avenir, and which brought down upon it the 
condemnation of Rome, would never have been put forward had the 
politicians of the day known their duty to religion. The Church had 
often been reproached by her enemies for leaning too closely on the 
secular power; and now, as it seemed, that the latter had been broken 
down by a fresh revolution, and a new era of liberty had been inaugu- 
rated by the constitutional monarchy of July, the time seemed also 
to have come for an entire severance between the two powers. The 
Church was to be absolutely free, and was to discard, as badges of a 
servitude to which she could no longer submit, all influence of the 
government in the nomination of her pastors, and the slender sti- 
pends of her clergy secured to them as an indemnity for the property 
taken from her by the spoliations of the first Revolution. A great 
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attempt was to be made to link her cause with that of national liberty 
throughout the world. It was a time of great excitement in other 
countries besides France—it was the time of the Belgian revolution 
and the insurrection of Poland—and M. de Montalembert hurried to 
join himself to the little band collected by De la Meunais from a visit 
to Ireland, which had but lately achieved her Emancipation under the 
guidance of O’Connell. It is easy to see, at this distance of time, 
that the ideas of the writers of the Avenir were as crude and exag- 
gerated as the philosophy on which De la Mennais professed to found 
his system was unsound, even in the eyes of his most vigorous assistant 
Lacordaire. But these writers were mostly young men, with the 
exception of their chief. It is also easy to see that they were sure to 
be met with gréat hostility by the politicians then in the ascendant, 
from whose thoughts nothing was further removed than the freedom 
of the Church, and that the more sober-minded and experienced 
among the clergy would also look on them with no friendly eye. 

No one of the staff collected by De la Mennais wrote more vigor- 
ously, or even more violently, than Lacordaire. He seems to have 
taken in hand the most difficalt and dangerous topics, such as the 
suppression of the clerical budget, the liberty of teaching and of the 
press, as well as the exciting subjects of Italy, Belgium, and Poland. 
One of his earliest contributions was that famous article in which he 
addressed the clergy on the violation of a church at Aubusson by 
the civil power, in consequence of the refusal of a priest to bury an 
openly impenitent sinner.* It ended by advising them to abandon 


* We give some passages in the original, as they would suffer in any 
translation. 

“Votre frdre a bien fait: mais un ombre de proconsul a cru que tant 
d’indépendance ne convenait pas 4 un citoyen aussi vil qu’un prétre catho- 
lique. Il a ordonné que le cadavre serait présenté devant les autels, fallut-il 
employer la violence pour l’y conduire, et crocheter les portes de l’asile od 
repose, sous la protection des lois de la patrie, sous la garde de la liberté, le 
Dieu de tous les hommes et du plus grand nombre des Frangais. 

“Sa volonté a été accomplie, un peloton de garde nationale a introduit 
le cercueil dans l’intérieur de |’église ; la force et 1a mort ont violé le domicile 
de Dieu, en pleine paix, sans émeute populaire, par les ordres de l’adminis- 
tration. On ne peut violer le domicile du citoyen qu’avec l’'intervention de 
la justice : la justice n’a pas méme été-appelée, pour dire 4 la religion, Voile 
un moment ta face devant mon épée. Un simple’ sous-préfet, un salarié 
amovible, du sein de sa maison, gardée contre l’arbitraire par trente millions 
d’hommes, a envoyé dans la maison de Dieu un cadavre. II a fait cela, 
tandis que vous dormez tranquilles sur la foi jurée dans la charte du 7 aoat, 
tandis que l’on exigeait de vous des priéres pour bénir, dans le roi, le chef de 
la liberté d’une grande nation. II a fait cela devant la loi qui déclare que 
les cultes sont libres ; et qu’est-ce qu’un culte libre si son temple ne l’est pas, 
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the churches over which the State exercised such control, as well as 
the stipend, which he regarded as a servile bond. 

The Avenir did not exist long without coming into collision with 
the Government; and it was an article from the pen of Lacordaire 
that was made the occasion. of a prosecution which attracted great 
attention. He had attacked fiercely the nomination of three bishops, 
made by Louis Philippe in virtue of the power conceded by the 
Concordat. It appears that Lacordaire afterwards regretted the 
intemperance of the language in which he had assailed the intentions 
of the king. M. de la Mennais was prosecuted at the same time. 
Lacordaire, who at this time, notwithstanding his priestly character, 
wished to appear at the bar as advocate for them, though his right 
was not admitted, defended himself with great eloquence, and was 
successful. On another occasion he was less fortunate in the actual 
result of his self-defence, though there can be little doubt that he 
produced a great impression by his speech, and obtained a moral, 
though not an actual victory. This was the famous trial of three 
of the writers in the Avenir for having infringed the law which 
made public instruction a monopoly. The Charter of 1830 had 
declared the principle that teaching was to be free; but the Govern- 
ment took no steps to alter the existing laws, and the promise of 
the Charter remained a dead letter. Lacordaire, M. de Montalem- 
bert, and M. de Coux, determined to try the question, much in the 
same way as O’Connell had tried that of the exclusion of Catholics 
from Parliament at the Clare election. They opened a school, taught 

- by themselves. This was enough to excite the anger of the mono- 
polists of the University. The school was closed by authority, La- 
cordaire and the children driven out, and a prosecution brought 
against the offenders. As M. de Montalembert was a peer, the cause 
had to be tried before the peers. The accused defended themselves, 
and this was the first time that M. de Montalembert made his voice 
heard in the chamber which was to be the scene of some of his most 


si son autel ne l’est pas, si l’on peut apporter de la boue les armes 4 la main? 
Tl a fait cela 4 la moitié des Francais, lui, ce sous-préfet !” 

A passage which followed showed the length to which the ardent feelings 
of the writer would have carried him : 

“Or, homme qui a bravé tant de Frangais dans leur religion, qui a 
traité un lieu ot les hommes plient Je genou avec plus d’irrévérence qu’il ne 
s’en serait permis 4 l’égard d’une étable, cet homme, il est au coin de son 
feu, tranquille et content de lui. Vous V’auriez fait palir si, prenant votre 
Dieu déshonoré, le baton a la main et le chapeau sur la téte, cous Teussiez 
porté dans quelque hutte faite avec des planches de sapin, jurant de ne pas 
Vexposer une seconde fois aux insultes des temples de UEtat.” (Avenir, 


Nov, 20, 1830.) 
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_ brilliant oratorical triumphs. Lacordaire’s speech was very grand; 
and the trial may be considered as the first opening of the campaign 
} which had to be waged for twenty years by the Catholics of France 
| against the University : but the letter of the law was against him 
i| and his friends, and they were condemned to pay a small fine. 
Notwithstanding the enthusiasm with which the Avenir was re- 
| ceived by a party both among the clergy and the Catholic laity of 
France, it was impossible that its conductors should succeed in carry- 
ing with them the whole of the Catholic body. ‘They put forward 
many truths and just principles in a striking and earnest manner; 
q but they mingled with them many exaggerations and not a few false 
i doctrines. They were looked upon, therefore, with as much dislike 
| and suspicion by the bishops and the bulk of the clergy as by the 
authorities of the University and the ministers of Louis Philippe. 
Moreover, funds began to fail, partly from the great expenses of the 
journal, which had no very large circulation, partiy from the cost of 
Government prosecutions and vexatious lawsuits. Accordingly, after 
| rather more than a year’s life, the Avenir was suspended. Here the 
matter might have ended; for it does not appear that any condem- 
nation of its doctrines was thought to be absolutely necessary. M. 
] de la Mennais’s name was highly respected at Rome, and his young 
associates—M. de Montalembert was only twenty when he defended 
himself before the peers—were known as zealous and devoted chil- 
dren of the Church, though not perfectly well instructed as to the 
best manner of serving her interests. Unfortunately, they were 
| nettled at the disapproval with which they met from many in au- 
thority, and took the imprudent: step of forcing a decision as to the 
| questions at stake from the central authority in the Church. This 


| was the origin of their journey to Rome at the end of 1831. It was 
qj a great crisis in the life of all three, and two of them came out of it 
1) victoriously. Rome was not pleased at being forced to decide where 
| it had hitherto remained silent. At first the Pope would not receive 
ff them: they were told to draw up a statement as to their views and 
| intentions. Lacordaire was employed for this. After two months 
Cardinal Pacca wrote to M. de la Mennais, that the Pope, while 
he did justice to the services he had rendered to the Church and 
to his good intentions, was not pleased to see difficult controversies 
y opened and dangerous opinions expressed: that he would have the 
doctrines of the Avenir examined; and that as the examination would 
take time, they might return to France. After this Gregory XVI. 
L received them with the greatest kindness, without saying a word 
| about the affairs which had brought them to Rome. 
Ps Lacordaire, who was now for the first time in his life enjoying 
} 
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that great privilege to every Catholic,—greater still to every priest, 
—a sojourn of many weeks in Rome, had caught from the air of 
the Holy City, if he had not brought it with him from France, the 
true Catholic instinct of child-like obedience and loving submission 
to the slightest intimation of the mind of the successor of St. Peter. 
He saw at once that their doctrines were not approved of, and that 
it would be undutiful either to insist on a more formal declaration 
if it was thought desirable to abstain from giving one, or to think 
of reviving the policy and doctrines of the Avenir. He imbibed a 
true love and veneration for Rome ; and we shall find him returning 
thither again and again, and making it the starting-place of his 
great scheme for the restoration of the Dominican Order in France. 
No doubt Rome is a place where questions may sometimes take 
a long time to answer, even questions of that rare sort which is 
not best dealt with by delay. Perhaps for men in Lacordaire’s posi- 
tion the very best thing that could be recommended would often 
be to go to Rome and to have to wait there for an answer; and, 
meanwhile, to drink in the spirit of the place by visiting the shrines 
of the saints, and meditating amid the thousand monuments of the 
past. M.de la Mennais, on the other hand, the elder and more 
experienced priest, the man whose fame was already European, and 
who was at one time thought to have been destined for the Car- 
dinalate, was unable to see the simple wisdom and the plain duty 
of leaving the Holy See to discharge its own functions in its own 
way, and of accepting heartily even the decision most adverse to his 
own wishes. ‘The little camp of the Avenir was divided; Lacordaire, 
on the one hand, arguing for simple submission ; M. de la Mennais, 
on the other, fuming, threatening, dreaming even then of giving 
the world the pitiable spectacle of a great Catholic writer calling 
for a decision of the Holy See, and at the same time resisting it 
when given. ‘“ Lacordaire,” says M. de Montalembert, “ put before 
him resolutely the dilemma—either we should never have come 
here, or now that we have come, we should submit and be silent.” 
The Abbé de la Mennais refused to accept it; he answered that he 
would hasten on and claim an immediate decision, and he would 
wait for it at Rome: “ aprés quoi, j’aviserai.” M. de Montalembert, 


as it would seem, was kept by a kind of chivalrous devotion to his 
leader from separating himself from him; but Lacordaire deter- 
mined to take a decided part at once, and he left Rome soon after 
the intimation given to the party by Cardinal Pacca. Returning 
to Paris, he came upon the cholera, then for the first time raging 
with great violence in that city, and for some weeks devoted himself 
to the service of the sick and dying. In the summer, after having 
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heard of M. de la Mennais’s declaration that he should return to 
France, unless a decision was at once given, and resume the pub- 
lication of the Avenir, Lacordaire determined to retire still more 
completely from the scene, and travelled into Germany. 

Chance took him to Munich, and Montalembert and De la Men- 
nais were there at the time. M. de Montalembert saw his name in 
the list of arrivals, immediately sought him out, and brought him to 
De la Mennais. The latter received him with evident resentment. 
They argued together for two hours, Lacordaire endeavouring to 
convince his friend of the folly of the step which he was contem- 
plating. At the end of the conversation, De la Mennais acknow- 
ledged the truth and force of his arguments. “ The next day,” says 
Lacordaire, “the authors and most distinguished artists of Munich 
gave us a banquet at the gates of the city. Towards the end of 
the dinner, M. de la Mennais was called out for a moment, and a 
messenger from the Nuncio gave him a paper with the seal of the 
nunciatura. He cast a glance at it, and saw that it contained an - 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Gregory XVI., dated Aug. 15, 1832. 
He glanced at it, and soon saw that it dealt with the doctrines of 
the Avenir in an unfavourable sense. He immediately made up his 
mind, and without examining what was the precise import of the 
papal letter, he said to us in a low voice as we went out, ‘I have 
just received an Encyclical of the Pope against us; we must not 
hesitate to submit ourselves to it.’ When he reached his room, he 
immediately drew up in a few short but precise lines a declaration of 
obedience, with which the Pope was satisfied.” They were thus able 
all to sign the same unreserved act of adhesion to the decree. This 
union did not last long. They returned to France, and remained for 
a short time at Paris. There De la Mennais began to speak freely 
and disdainfully against the Pope, while Lacordaire’s tone was 
sincere and respectful. Nevertheless, when De la Mennais returned 
to his retreat in Brittany, Lacordaire accompanied him, hoping to 
console and soften him. A few of his old disciples gathered round 
him, and La Chesnaie began to resume its former air; but the 
wounded spirit of its master would give itself no rest, and it soon 
became clear that he would not long preserve his attitude of sub- 
mission. Lacordaire tells us that the sight reminded him of Saul, 
“but none of us had the harp of David to calm down those sudden 
attacks of the evil spirit, and the terrible and sad forebodings in- 
creased day by day in my dejected heart.” De la Mennais was, 
in reality, at the turning-point of his life; the point at which, by 
a thorough and hearty acceptance of the condemnation of his doc- 
trines, he might have raised himself to a height of real greatness, 
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such as he could never have reached in any other way. Unhappily, 
another path was open to him, the path of pride and littleness; he 
dashed into it, and shattered at once the prestige of his name and 
the peace of his soul. Lacordaire saw the storm brewing in his 
heart; he felt himself unable to lay it, and so had no choice but to 
retire. He wrote M. de la Mennais a touching note of farewell, and 
left La Chesnaie alone and on foot, scarcely knowing whither to bend 
his steps. This was in February 1834; three months afterwards 
his unhappy friend broke with the Church by the publication of the 
Paroles @un Croyant. This book was an open revolt against the 
Church. It separated from its author the friends who still clung to 
him. The Abbé Gerbet, who seems to have been instrumental in 
bringing Lacordaire into communication with M. de la Mennais, and 
who certainly brought about his enlistment among the writers of the 
Avenir, publicly repudiated all further connection with his former 
master. Lacordaire put forth a work which he had written some 
little time before, but which his Archbishop had dissuaded him from 
publishing at once, called Considérations sur la Systéme Philosophique 
de M.T Abbé dela Mennais. The fate of the unfortunate rebel against 
the supreme authority in the Church was even more remarkable 
than that of some others who have fallen into the same snare as 
he. He was like Samson shorn of his locks; his power seemed to 
have departed from him. “As he sank deeper and deeper into the 
abyss,” writes M. de Montalembert, “he drew no one, absolutely no 
one, with him. It is, if I am not mistaken, the only instance in the 
history of Christianity of a man having in him all the making of 
the most formidable heresiarch, who has nevertheless not succeeded 
in detaching from the centre of unity the least of its acolytes” (Le 
Pére Lacordaire, p. 75). Strange power of Rome, that withers up 
the arms that are raised against her, after they have shown them- 
selyes full of power when used in her cause; that destroys even the 
reputation for learning and the personal influence of those who allow 
themselves to be so far carried away by the heretical spirit as to 
attack her ! 

M. de Montalembert has himself informed us, that it was mainly 
by the instrumentality of Lacordaire that he was himself saved from 
casting in his lot with De la Mennais. M. de Montalembert passed 
again into Germany; it was in that journey that he came upon the 
tomb of 8. Elisabeth of Hungary, and imbibed the devotion to that 
saint which produced his beautiful life of her. M. de la Mennais 
pursued him with letters, exhorting him to maintain what he called 
his “independence as a layman” from the decisions of the Vatican. 
Lacordaire wrote also frequently, and even followed his friend into 
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Germany to reason with him. He seems to have had some diffi- 
culty in persuading him that he had not himself been wanting in faith 
to their liberal principles by his public separation from De la Men- 
nais. M. de Montalembert, meantime, earnestly entreated the latter 
to be silent and patient. In his .memoir of Lacordaire he has 
spoken with the tenderest gratitude of the unwearied charity which 
he experienced from him. 

After leaving La Chesnaie, Lacordaire betook himself to Paris, 
and presented himself once more to the Archbishop. Monseigneur 
: de Quelen at once reinstated him in his former post at the Convent 
) of the Visitation. Here he remained, for at least a year, in pro- 
| found retirement, studying and praying, and so preparing himself 
| afresh for the Apostolate which he was afterwards to receive. He 

| had received some rude shocks since he left that quiet retreat, and 
he gave himself now, not without a touch of melancholy and even of 
| disappointment, to solitude and inaction. It was at this time that 
q he made the acquaintance of Madame Swetchine; a character ad- 
| mirably suited to comfort, elevate, and influence him for good, 
watchful and tender as a mother, full of good sense as well as 

i devotion, and able by her experience of life and knowledge of men 
to put a rein, all the more effectual because it was hardly felt, upon 
his impetuosity. Their intimacy continued until her death, and on 
many, occasions she became a kind of conscience to him: for 

} Lacordaire was one of those noble and vigorous souls who know 

the secret wisdom of asking freely and taking readily the opinion of 

others. About a year after his return to Paris from Brittany, he 
came forth at last as a successful preacher. He had already de- 
. clined a Professorship at the Catholic University of Louvain, and 
J had also refused to take part again in the management of a religious 
newspaper. He told his friends that he had determined to give 
himself more entirely to his work as a priest, “raised above all 
parties, though full of compassion for all miserigs.” He attributed. 
the change that had come over him to his visit to Rome, and said 
that its fruit had been to withdraw him from the troubled atmo- 
sphere of politics, for the sake of dealing only with the things of 
God, and through them with the gradual improvement of mankind. 
But his first attempt at a public sermon had been a failure. It was 
E in the church of St. Roch, in the spring of 1833. M. de Monta- 
P lembert was present; and he says that every one avent out of the 
church, saying that “the Abbé Lacordaire was a man of talent, 
but would never be a preacher.” He gives an extract from a letter 
of his friend, in which he passed judgment on himself, His voice 
seems to have been weak: “I have neither physical force enough, 
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nor enough flexibility of mind, nor enough understanding of the 
world, in which I have always lived and shall always live alone ; 
in fact, I have nothing enough of all that is wanted to make a 
preacher in the full sense of the term. But may I soon be called 
to a work which is called for by the young, and which should be 
entirely devoted to them! If I am ever to make my power of 
speaking useful to the Church, it will only be in the manner of 
defensive controversy (le genre apologétique), that is, that style in 
which the beauties, the greatness, the history, and the polemics of 
religion are brought together to heighten the importance of Chris- 
tianity in the mind and to engender faith.” At the end of the same 
year he was asked to give some religious conferences to the pupils 
of the Collége Stanislas. He appears now to have found that par- 
ticular field of apologetic teaching in which he was to excel all 
orators of his time, and for which he had been so long unconsciously 
preparing himself. His success was astonishing, even from the 
first; the chapel was crowded to excess by listeners from all parts 
of Paris. But his frank, fearless, almost reckless way of speaking 
even of subjects of the day, attracted criticism, and complaints were 
made of him to the Archbishop, as well as to the Government, and 
even at Rome. The Archbishop required that the Conferences should 
be written and shown to him before delivery. This would have 
made them safe, but it would have extinguished the oratorical fire 
which gave them life. Lacordaire could not undertake to preach 
on, unless he were allowed to use the expressions that suggested 
themselves at the moment. The course was suspended ; afterwards 
a compromise was made, and the plan of the Confvrences was always 
submitted to one of the Vicars-General 6f the diocese. This time 
the place of preaching was changed to Notre Dame, and the success 
was still the same. But after a while, wearied, as it seems, by the 
opposition with which he met, Lacordaire himself discontinued the 
course. 

But he was not long to be silent. He had now felt his power, 
and he had long been consumed with the desire of a field of labour 
for the conyersion of souls. His thoughts of crossing the Atlantic 
had been in some measure the fruit of this. Much as he loved 
solitude and study—what true Apostle was ever without his fondness 
for them ?—he had a gift within him which burnt him, as it were, 
till it was set free. He began seriously to cast about for an oppor- 
tunity of carrying on his career as a preacher. It came, as it 
seems, by a singular Providence, of which he has, in his yet un- 
published memoirs, left an account. 


“One day, as I was crossing the garden of the Luxembourg, I 
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met an ecclesiastic whom I knew well. He stopped me, and said: 
‘What are you doing? You ought to go to the Archbishop and 
come to an understanding with him.’ A few steps further on, another 
priest, whom I knew much less than the first one, stopped me, and 
said: ‘It is a mistake for you not to go to see the Archbishop. I 
have reason to think that he will be glad to talk with you.’ This 
double invitation surprised me. I was habitually somewhat superstiti- 
ous as to the ways of Providence, and went slowly towards the Convent 
of 8. Michel, not far from the Luxembourg, where the Archbishop 
then lived. Instead of the porteress, a choir sister opened the door 
to me—one who wished me well, as she used to say, ‘ because every 
body was opposed to me.’ She told me that Monseigneur had abso- 
lutely forbidden any one to be let in; but she added that she would 
go and tell him that I was there; perhaps he would receive me. The 
answer was favourable. I found the Archbishop walking up and 
down his room, seemingly sad and preoccupied. He welcomed me 
very coldly, and I began to walk by his side without his saying a 
word. After a long interval of silence, he stopped short, turned to 
me with a piercing look of scrutiny, and said: ‘I propose to confide 
to you the pulpit of Notre Dame; would you accept it?’ This 
brusque overture, of the secret history of which I was entirely igno- 
rant, caused me no sort of excitement. I replied that there was but 
a short time now for preparation; that the theatre was a grand one; 
and that after having succeeded before a smaller audience, it was 
easy to fail before an assembly of four thousand souls. I asked for 
twenty-four hours’ reflection; and after having prayed and taken 
counsel of Madame Swetchine, I accepted the offer. It turned out 
that M.]’Abbé Liautard, formerly Superior of the Collége Stanislas, 
and then curé of Fontainebleau, had been for some weeks circulating a 
manuscript among the clergy of Paris, in which he blamed severely 
the administration of the Archbishop. This memorial had been 


brought to the Archbishop on the day of the scene which I have 


just related, and he was just finishing it when Providence sent me to 
him. Of course in this indictment mention was made of the Con- 
JSérences at the College; and the Archbishop was taxed with weak- 
ness and want of discernment for his conduct towards me. I do not 
know whether he had ever before thought of opening to me the 
pulpit of Notre Dame; but when he saw me come to him at the very 
moment when he was full of emotion at the judgment passed on 
his administration by a man of ability, it is probable that the coinci- 
dence, so unforeseen as to be almost marvellous, struck him as an 
intimation from heaven, and that it flashed across his soul that to 
raise me as Conférencier to the pulpit of the metropolitan church 
would give him an overpowering answer to his personal enemies.” 


It appears that the Archbishop had been urged by some of the 
admirers of Lacordaire to commit to him the Conférences at Notre 
Dame. They had been organised with a view to the benefit of the 
large class of young students always to be found in Paris; but 
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hitherto their success had not been very great, though many of the 
preachers had been distinguished men. Perhaps the plan that had 
been followed, of frequent changes in the preacher, had to some 
extent prevented their having the commanding attractions and 
influence which they attained,in the hands of Lacordaire. The 
leader of the band of petitioners to the Archbishop was Frederic 
Ozanam, a man eminent fur virtue and ability, whose name is one of 
the glories of the generation to which he belonged. With a handful 
of associates, young students like himself, he had begun the great So- 
ciety of St. Vincent of Paul—a work sufficient to earn him the grati- 
tude of all Catholics, even if he had not afterwards rendered impor- 
tant services to Obsistian hitersture. This band of companions formed 
the nucleus of the vast audience which assembled in Notre Dame to 
greet the orator who had already made himself so famous at the 
Collége Stanislas—an immense crowd of all that was most cultivated 
and thoughtful in Paris, Deists and free-thinkers as well as Catholics, 
drawn by the irresistible though secret influence of the genius which 
had now at last found the mode and the place destined by Providence 
for its utterances, and made itself master of the minds and hearts of 
its listeners in the first few sentences of the opening Conference, 
because it spoke under the blessing and with the authority of the 
Church to which its services were vowed with rare singleness and 
devotion. The humiliations of the Seminary, the priestly consecration, 
the long silent studies at the Visitandines, the experience of political 
agitation which had driven him back to the interior life of a minister 
of the altar, the conflicts with himself which had issued in so glorious 
a submission to the adverse decision of Rome, the transforming and 
elevating influences of the Holy City,—all these had had a share in 
the gradual preparation and training of one on whom the Arch- 
bishop, who had so long hesitated to trust him fully, bestowed 
publicly, after his second course of Con/férences, the title of “the 
new prophet.” Nature had done much for him, study much, and 
grace much more; and when he found himself for the first time 
looking down on a sea of thousands of eager faces, in the great Ca- 
thedral of Paris, to speak of the subject on which he had so long 
pondered in the way for which he felt himself most fit, the last 
element of the success of the great orator was added to him in the 
inspiration which comes from that most powerful challenge which 
can be given to one who feels himself full of a divine message—the 
presence and attention of a mighty multitude of souls. 

It is characteristic of Lacordaire that his chief anxiety, after his 
desire to use faithfully the occasions which Providence had laid open 
to him, was on the score of Mgr. de Quelen. His yet unpublished 
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memoirs,—dictated shortly before his death, at the earnest request of 
M. de Montalembert,—describe what passed in his mind on the day 
of the first Conference. After speaking of the immense crowd, he 
says: 

“T ascended the pulpit, not without emotion, but still with firm- 
ness. I began my discourse, my eyes fixed on the Archbishop, who 
was to me, after God, but before the audience, the most important _ 
personage in the scene. He listened to me with his head somewhat 
bowed, in a state of absolute impassibility, like a man who was no 
mere spectator, not even a judge, but who ran personal risk in this 
momentous venture. When I had taken footing, as it were, with 
my subject and my audience ; when my chest had expanded under the 
need of catching the attention of so vast an assembly ; and when the 
warmth of inspiration had taken the place of the calm of my opening 
passage, one of those exclamations escaped me whose accents, when 
they are sincere and come from the heart, never fail to move. The 
Archbishop trembled visibly; a paleness which even I could see 
covered his face ; he raised his head and looked on me with astonish- 
ment. I understood that the battle was gained with him, as it was 
with the audience. As soon as he returned home, he gave out that 
he was going to nominate me to an honorary canonry in his cathedral. 
With much difficulty he was restrained, and induced to wait till the 
course of sermons was finished,” 

The passage was probably the following, which succeeds to the 
opening of the first Conference. We give it in French: 

“ Appelé a élever la voix au milieu de vous, non par ma volonté 
propre, mais par celle du pontife vénérable qui tient pour moi la place 
de Dieu, n’attendez pas, messieurs, que je yous parle avec art. Si 
vous étes venus chercher ici ces vains jeux de la parole, yous vous 


au Ciel que l’éloquence de l’éternité. Je ne lui demuude que la 
vérité et la charité de Jésus-Christ, et si le succés de la grace ac- 
compagne ces discours, il prouvera qu’aujourdhui comme autrefois 
Dieu se sert de ce qui est petit pour confondre ce qui est fort. 
Seigneur, il y a onze ans, prosterné sur le pavé de cette basi- 
lique, je dépouillai les ornements du monde pour revéter l’habit de 
vos prétres; je venais chercher les biens que vous avez promis a 
ceux qui vous servent, en attendant qui je fusse moi-méme envoyé 
aux autres. Vous m’avez donné ces biens ; faites maintenant que je 
les communique a mes fréres! Venez en aide a votre serviteur, mettez 
une garde sur mes lévres, afin qu’elles soient fidéles & mon coeur, 
comme mon cceur est fidéle 4 votre loi.” 

We find in these eloquent words a hint of the secret of Lacor- 
daire’s wonderful success. He had once been in the same position 
with the majority of the vast crowd of men of every age, every 
rank, every profession, who were listening to him; and he was con- 
sumed by the desire of an apostle’s heart, burning to impart to his 
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brethren the light and grace which had been shed upon his own 
soul. When in the first and second series of his Conferences— 
preached in 1835 and 1836—he set before them the necessity and 
the characteristics of the Church, and the nature and sources of 
her doctrine in general, he. not only spoke of the grandest and 
most touching subject on which human eloquence can be employed 
.—grandest, because it deals with the whole range of God’s noblest 
works, and most touching, because it embraces the infinite con- 
descension and tenderness with which He has furnished a balm and 
a medicine for every one of the ills of humanity—but he spoke also 
with the deep feeling of one who had been saved from that state 
of intellectual darkness i pride from which so many of his 
audience were struggling to escape, and from which it was his 
mission to deliver them. Even if Lacordaire had not possessed 
that great oratorical power with which he was undoubtedly endowed 
as few men of modern times have been endowed, still the depth of 
his conviction and the intensity of his earnestness could hardly have 
failed to have conquered his audience, allied as they were to that 
mastery of his particular subject which long study and thought had 
given him, As was the case with Father de Ravignan after him, 
he himself was a great part of his argument. The Conferences de 
Notre Dame, considered as specimens of oratory, are far too bril- 
liant and too grand to need any considerations of this sort in order 
that their readers may be able to understand the effect they pro- 
duced upon those who heard them. But it is simply the truth 
that in this case, as in others like it, it was the man who spoke 
that made what he said irresistible; because he first made himself 
one with those whom he addressed—sharing their thoughts, their 
feelings, their noblest aspirations and most passionate enthusiasms, 
elevating and gilding them with light by the freshness and beauty 
with which his eloquence clothed them; and when he had thus taken 
up his hearers as it were into his own heart, he swept them along 
the course of that clear and majestic stream of reasoning which had 
landed him, before them, on the shores of eternal peace, at the foot 
of the throne of truth. 

It was afterwards said that these Conferences converted no one. 
Lacordaire always professed that his object had been to prepare 
men’s minds for faith, rather than to lead them on at once to full 
Christian practice ; but it has been well remarked by his latest bio- 
grapher,* that if all those who have in reality been led back to the 
practice of their religion by his preaching were to rise up and protest 
against the assertion of its sterility, then would soon be seen how easy 


* Chocarne, Vie intime et religieuse du R. P. H, Lacordaire, p. 175. 
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every thing else becomes for certain minds, when the intellectual 
clouds which hang over them have been removed. The state of 
society in Paris, and of the intelligent and educated classes in parti- 
cular, was such in 1835, that the Christian religion and the Catholic 
Church required to be set before the public mind in grand and 
imposing outline in order to engage consideration and attention 
first, examination and affection afterwards; and the reaction which 
has led to the present comparative respect in which religion is held 
in France among certain classes can hardly be dated with greater 
accuracy from any single point than from the opening Conferences 
of Lacordaire. His triumph continued without any signs of inter- 
ruption or relaxation for two years, when it suddenly ceased for a 
while, not in consequence of any withdrawal of confidence from him 
on the part of the Archbishop, nor on account of the opposition 
which haunted his success like a shadow—always using against him 
that connection with the Avenir and De la Mennais, which he had 
so nobly renounced and redeemed—but because he alone, as it would 
seem, among all interested in the matter, felt that he was too weak 
and too unripe as yet for the mighty task which had been imposed 
upon him. The attacks made on him may have counted for some- 
thing in this decision, for he seems to have been always sensitive. But 
his true motive seems to have been a desire to fortify himself yet 
more by study and solitude; and it is not unlikely that the wish to be 
a religious, which we have noticed so early in his ecclesiastical career, 
was now more powerfully than ever at work in his heart. At all 
events, without apparent reason, he resigned his pulpit at the end of 
_ the Lent of 1836. “TI leave,” he said, “in the hands of my Bishop 
this pulpit of Notre Dame, henceforth founded, founded by him and 
by you, the pastor and the people. For a moment your united 
suffrage has shone upon my head. Suffer me to lay it aside of 
myself; suffer me to find myself once more alone for some time, in 
the presence of my own weakness and of my God.” In a few weeks 
he was again on his way to Rome. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
SORROW AND JOY. Poictiers, 1444, 


How doth ambitious pain vanish when heart-sorrows arise! Death 
hath loosed his shaft and killed my sweetest joy. It chose 
for its prey the most beauteous flower on Anjou’s stem. Mon- 
seigneur Louis is dead! Alas! alas! How lovely was his life! 
how glorious, though brief! Hath it been ever heard of in these 
times, that one of twelve years of age, like unto a young David 
fighting with many Goliaths, should vanquish bearded men of 
renown! Ah! Monseigneur Antoine de Vaudémont, you were not 
afraid of the young Lieutenant of Lorraine, you and your friend the 
Damoisel de Commercy, that always perfidious and most lying knave, 
but he yet compelled you to raise the siege of Bar, and to surrender 
your own proud citadel. Louis, my fair brother, the most graceful 
prince God ever made, I loved you with so great a passion that 
when the tidings of your death came, I fell sick with grief, and well 
nigh expired. For a long time I could neither read or write, my 
brain was so oppressed with sorrow. Nor would I even speak, ‘but 
sat alone in the dark, refusing to be comforted even by my father 
and my mother. Then one came to my chamber, charming wisely 
my melancholy by the picture of his own. This was the Duke 
Charles of Orleans, so long a captive in England. He cheated his 
grief for his dead wife, the matchless Isabel, by turning mourning 
into worship, and building up a fair shrine of poesy, in which 
memory took refuge with right of sanctuary, and none dared to 
molest her. Nought untender or less delicate than befitted so sweet 
a theme there mingled with her name. At first I listened to his 
similes and mournful rhymes solely to solace my woe; for what he 
said of Isabel, my love applied to Louis. But afterwards a new 
pleasure supplanted grief. Each subject he discoursed on derived 
a radiance from his mind, as natural objects reflect the brightness of 
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the sun. My father and this prince are newly linked in such close 
friendship that nothing can exceed it. There is a parity between 
them of tastes and of talents, but yet a notable dissemblance. -The 
Duke’s mind is, to my thinking, most like a cathedral full of mel- 
ancholy beauty and sad serenity, wherein the light shines through 
violet and crimson hues, and pierces without flouting the shades of 
sacred retirement. King René’s is a temple where fancy plays un- 
checked, and brightens each object alike. Music is the twin sister 
of his muse, but philosophy is married with poesy in the duke’s 


capacious soul. 


Tours, September 1444. 


The court of the King of France is the most merry which can be 
thought of, and some of his courtiers the most -pleasant persons in 
the world. He is himself winsome, débonnaire, and to his niece 
Marguerite a most loving and indulgent lord. He saith his pearls 
are his most costly jewels—Madame Marguerite of Scotland, and his 
little one of Anjou. O, what a face is that of the Scotch princess ! 
I speak not of its fairness, but of the tale it telleth of genius and 
woe. Iwill write more of her anon. We have conversed together 
often, and spoken of Alain Chartier. Some time ago she was passing 
in a gallery where the poet was asleep. She stooped down and 
kissed his lips, at the which her ladies exclaimed that she should 
confer so great an honour on one so foul-visaged. “Ah! mesdames,” 
she answered, with her most speaking smile, “think you it is the 
man I honour, and not solely the divine sayings those ill-shaped 
lips have uttered?’ There are men I would fain kill if I could. 


‘The dauphin, if I had my will, should not long live. That so sweet 


a princess should be wedded to that caitiff, who hates and ill-uses 
her, doth work in me such desires of revenge that I could thrust a 
dagger in his breast. 


Wit and jollity pervade this part of France like a subtle per- 
fume, and men of great renown in arms and in council are as frolic- 
some as children. Light haviour and light discourses are the 
fashion here, and even virtue is not morose. All things in turn 
take the form of a jest. Morality, love, vice, anger, goodness put 
on cap-and-bells. None are grave but fools, of which few are to be 
met with, at least in outward semblance and ordinary speech. I 
have now seen men the names of which have been famous for many 
years, such as the Count of Dunois, the Baron de la Trémouille, de 
Chabannes, and many others. But of all I have conversed with, 
none equal, I think, the Duke of Orleans, except young Pierre d’ Au- 
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busson. He is a young man in so great favour with the King, 
and of so great valour, which he showed at Montereau, that his 
praise is in every mouth. His mode of discourse hath in it some 
singularity. He pays no homage in speech to those he most admires, 
but if one utters a thought which pleases him, there is a more true 
flattery in the quick flash of his responsive eye than in any compli- 
ments the lips can frame. He said yesterday, as he rode by my side 
from the chase in the Forest of Marmoutier, that no beauty of any 
sort he had seen could equal what his fancy pictured. 

“Tf this be so,” I answered, “describe, I pray you, what you 
see on the canvass of your mind.” 

“T must then be a poet,” he replied ; “which I am not. But 
hath not your own thinking, madame, overpast earthly beauty, 
greatness, and joy, and soared beyond this visible world, which at 
most appears to me as the antechamber of a divine palace, or a 
bridge to be traversed betwixt past nothingness and future perfec- 
tion, the shadow only of a coming reality, like the visions of the 
Scottish seers which Madame la Dauphine speaks of ?” 

I told him that the future of this world so much filled my 
thoughts, that they soared not often beyond it except in brief times 
of prayer. Greatness, I owned, was my desire. 

“ Ay,” he said, laughing, “greatness is also my dream. It 
will be thrust on your highness. I shall have to seek it. Pleasures 
abound in this court; but how think you, madame? doth not the 
creeper, pleasure, kill happiness at last, like the enwreathing ivy the 
oak it covers ?” 

“Ts that your experience, Messire Pierre?” I asked with a smile. 

“ No,” he answered ; “ only my misdoubt, madame, which future 
trial must dissolve or confirm.” 


After so many years’ absence and long delays since we re- 
turned to France, the false Vaudémonts have been forced to restore 
Yolande to her parents. They protest she is betrothed to their son, 
and that to marry her to another should be unlawful. She came 
here to-day under the escort of some of the king’s troops, and is 
now delivered into her father’s hands. She is a sweet, mild-visaged 
maiden, very like an image of our Lady in one of Giotto’s paintings 
at Santa Chiara. Her behaviour is sedate, serious, and equable. 
Her speech very modest, each word uttered in low tones, as if wrung 
from reluctant lips. 


When we retired last night to the turret where we sleep, the 
night being fair and warm, we sat on a balcony which overhangs the 
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river. I kissed her and spake in jest, for I longed to see her 
smile. She answered timidly, as one who forces speech but would 
fain be silent. As the light declined, she waxed more bold, if to 
exhibit grief can be called boldness. Tears began to fall gently 
and sadly on her bosom, like unto the droppings of an overcharged 
fountain. Then this dialogue took place betwixt us : 
“ What aileth thee, Yolande ?” 
“T dare not say it.” 
“Dare!” I exclaimed; “my motto is to dare all things except 
” 
Then she, in a yet lower voice, leaning against the railing : 
“‘T wish it were not a sin to leap into the river and so to die.” 
“Ts it possible, Yolande, that you love the Vaudémonts, who 
have so long kept you a captive, more than your noble parents ? 
Their castle was your prison.” 

“ Sweet prison! more delectable than any palace !” 

“ Have you then ceased to love your kindred ?” 

“ T most love Ferry, my betrothed lord.” 

“ He shall never be your lord. Your father hath sworn that 
no Vaudémont shall ever wed his daughter.” 

I was affrighted when I saw her look like a scared dove, the 
blue veins in her forehead swelling, and her eyes strangely dilated. 

“Tam Ferry’s betrothed. Not my father or any king can break 
a knot the Church hath blessed. Ferry said so.” 

“ The Pope can loose it.” 

“T would throw myself from these battlements sooner than 
marry any one but Ferry.” 
“Ferry! I hate his name. He hath stolen your heart from 


“ Nay, when I was a little child, I gave it to him. He never 


stole it.” 

“You have a resolved will, I see, like a true daughter of Lor- 
raine.” 

“ Lorraine! yes, I love Lorraine. Anjou I care not for.” 

“ Shame on you, Yolande! you, the daughter of King René !” 

“T love my father, but I care not for kings, If Ferry was a 
peasant, I would be one also.” 

“ A peasant! I would sooner be bound hand and foot, and cast 
into the Loire, than not marry a king.” 

“ What, will you not wed Pierre de Luxembourg, Ferry’s friend, 
and, except my lord, the most comely prince I have seen?” 

“No, not for all that the world contains.” - 

She would not talk any more after this. In the night, when 
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I awoke, I looked on her sleeping, with tears yet on her cheeks, 
like a child which hath cried itself to sleep. 


Ah, me! I love that gentle sister, but I would fain she cared 
for reading, or painting, or some kind of study. She sits all the 
day and spins, with her eyes fixed on the river. "Tis a marvel to 
me that any one can be so still in mind and in body. My father 
vows she shall never marry Ferry, but an Italian prince; and 
thinks she is so mild he fears not her disobedience. Methinks he 
counts without his host, as the proverb saith. I heard him say last 
night, “I thank God I have not to constrain my daughter Mar- 
guerite’s liking; that should be a mes desperate encounter; but I 
fear not Yolande should prove a rebel.” Perhaps he may yet dis- 
cover the chafing torrent is more easily turned from its course than 
the placid stream. “Oneness hath great power,” is a saying of the 
Comte de Dunois. “If a man or a woman willeth but one thing 
only, the Lord deliver me from opposing them.” I will a great 
many things; to be great, and to have wealth; to be admired, and 
in renown of virtue; to be a puissante queen, and a saintly one to 
boot. But Yolande willeth nothing, I ween, but to be Ferry’s wife. 
See if she compass it not. I think she is bewitched with the river. 
At morn and noon and night she doth stand and gaze at the 
running water, till I pull her by the arm to make her eat, sleep, or 


pray. 


Whilst Agathe was dressing me this morning she said, “ Ma- 
dame, when we were at Nancy, three months ago, did not madame 
sit to a limner to be painted by him ?” 

“ Yea,” I replied; “ you very well know I did.” 

“Tt is reported,” she said, “ that this limner, and the gentleman 
of Anjou which brought him there, came not as they pretended from 
the Duchesse Jeanne de Bretagne, but from England.” 

Wherefore from England? Who should send them?” 

“ Ah, madame! who in England but the king should most de- 
sire to behold a visage the matchless beauty of which every prince 
of Europe would defend with his lance ?” 

“Tut, foolish maiden,” I replied. “The King of England is 
about to wed the Comte d’Armagnac’s daughter.” 

“ As madame pleases,” quoth the wench, submissively. 

“Tt is not as I please,” I impatiently answered, for it made me 
angry to see her smiling, as if she was wiser than others. 

“ Then it shall be as God pleases,” she subjoined. 

I had well-nigh said, “It should not be as God pleased,” I was 
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so vexed with her manner; but I forbore, and broke off the dis- 
course. 


There are daily diversions in this place and little happiness, if 
Pierre d’Aubusson’s suspicion is true, that too much pleasure kills 
it; for naught but pleasure is thought of, and the day and the night 
seem too short for the pastimes which are on hand. For my part 
I would that sleep were no law of nature, for then I would talk with 
learned and pleasant men one-half of the night, and read and study 
the other. I perceive that some women are admired for beauty, 
some revered for goodness, some esteemed for ability. Now, if 
one was beautiful, virtuous, and witty; if she had withal a firm 
will and great courage, would she not rule all who approached her? 
The king, my uncle, showeth me exceeding favour, and will always 
have me in his company. My father charged me yesterday, when [ 
rode out with his majesty, to move him to consent to a point in 
the treaty with England and Rome, which he demurs at; and 
neither himself, nor mine aunt the queen, nor Madame de Beauté 
with all her art, can prevail on him to yield therein, 


The king hath consented to my reasons. Little Marguerite 
d’ Anjou hath brought to a good issue what princes and queens had 
in vain compassed. Doth she not then deserve to reign herself 
one day? 


This is another dialogue betwixt Yolande and me. 

“ T marvel, sister, you never read !” 

“ Sweet Marguerite, I read my prayers in the Book of Hours 
the Countess gave me.” 

“ But there are in this chamber our father’s poems and Antoine 
de la Salle’s tales, and many other fairly written volumes, which you 
should peruse.” 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“ For profit and good entertainment.” 

“ The Countess saith it profits more to say one’s prayers and spin 
than to be a scholar.” 

“ For my part, I am of opinion it shutteth out one-half of life 
to refrain from reading. What think you of all day as you sit 
spinning ?” 

“T have never thought of what I think about.” 

“ Then you are like a flower which groweth without knowing it, 
or a bird singing without intent.” 

“ But if the flower smelleth sweetly, and the bird singeth plea- 
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santly, doth it matter they should know and intend it? Women 
which are scholars make not good wives, I have been told, and 
strive to rule their lords rather than be humble and obey.” 

“ But if a woman is a king’s daughter, should she not learn to 
be a worthy helpmate to a sovereign ?” 

“T ween sovereigns, as well as other men, love obedient wives. 
The Countess says that when the Duke of Brittany sent envoys 
to Scotland some years ago to judge of the Princess Isabel, they 
returned and said she was comely enough and well-shaped, but of 
wit they could not perceive she had any at all. ‘Sirs,’ quoth the 
duke, ‘in my thinking, a woman hath wit enough if she can dis- 
tinguish her husband’s smock from his waistcoat.’ ” 

“ And that same princess hath been despised by her lord, and 
led a paltry poor life since her marriage, which I warrant you, 
Yolande, is the fate of witless women, whether on a throne or in a 
hovel. But I thank God you have sufficient wit yourself to defend 
with cunning a bad cause.” 

“QO no, not with cunning. Ferry saith I have none.” 

“ And no wit?” 

She smiled and made no answer. 

“Think you,” I rejoined, “if the queen, our mother, had been 
naught but a spinning housewife, she should have kept Naples for 
three years, with incredible skill and courage, whilst her lord, our 
father, was a prisoner ?” 

“ But, methinks, if she had lost it then, the king should now be 
richer.” 

Then I was sent for to the Queen Marie, and had not time to 
answer this bad reasoning. 


Life hath strange events, such as we read of in tales of chivalry. 
Yesterday there arrived in this town, which caused no small stir, 
an embassage from England, in no ways expected: my lord the 
Earl of Suffolk, the Dean of Salisbury, and many other English 
lords and gentlemen, the purport of whose coming no one heard. 
My father was straightway summoned to the king, and tarried a 
long time in the palace; whither we heard the envoys had likewise 
been invited. | When he returned thence his face was inflamed, 
and he seemed very much moved; but whether with anger or with 
joy did not at the first appear. He came and sat down by my 
mother’s side and took her hand. She by a sign dismissed her 
ladies, and, methinks, she thought it should be bad news, for the 
heart which hath often thus suffered is quick to presage woe. 
Yolande and I were working at one frame. 
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“ Look at that petite madame,” I heard my father say, direct- 
ing her glance toward us. I raised mine eyes and smiled. 

“Yea, Madame Marguerite, you may well smile,” he con- 
tinued. “ For I doubt not you will deem a crown a becoming 
ornament for your audacious little head.” 

“ A crown!” exclaimed my mother. ‘“ What doth my lord 
mean ?” 

I had already guessed the truth, and my heart was fast beating. 

“T° faith, madame,” the king said, turning again to the queen, 
“the King of England is so enamoured of your daughter’s picture, 
that he must needs despatch an embassage to sue for her hand. Say,’ 
Marguerite, wilt thou be Queen of England ?” 

“ Yea, and of France too,” I cried, throwing my arms around 
his neck. At the which he smilingly chid me, and said I was too 
vain-glorious to claim that title. Then he called Yolande, saying, 
“‘ Come, my first-born flower! come and salute the Queen of Eng- 
land. If it please God, we shall soon have thee as royally mated 
as this daisy.” Then he enfolded me with one arm, and her with the 
other. Yolande made no answer, but bowed her head on his bosom 
to meet mine, and so we embraced. 


A queen! The queen of England and of France! My young 
desire fulfilled! I have seen men since I have been in France which 
I might have loved if they had been born on a throne. But I never 
yielded to the least tenderness for any living man, not even for Pierre 
d’ Aubusson, though I admire his person and his mind, and might 
have wished God had made him a prince. But I thank heaven my 
heart hath always been equal to its high fortune; and it is a maiden 
heart, unstained by any meaner love, I shall give to King Henry. 
To-night I shall see Milord Suffolk and his company. Is this a 
dream? No, I am not asleep..... I went to the window to dispel 
the doubt. There were the green fields, with the sun shining on 
them, The poppies and the blue corn-flowers amidst the waving 
wheat, the river, and the boats upon it. From one of them a bird 
flew straight to the turret window of our chamber. Yolande caught 
it in her arms. I am certainly awake. 


If King Henry is one half so much my captive as my Lord 
Suffolk, I shall be the most indulged princess in the world. We 
conversed for two hours yestereve, and he described the king’s passion 
in such glowing colours that I begin to be jealous of my picture. 

“ Ah, madame !” this gallant envoy exclaimed, when I expressed 
this apprehension, “my only fear is, that the king shall be so 
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enamoured when he beholds the reality of the semblance he now 
adores, that he shall have no ears, no eyes, and no heart for the 
affairs of the state, but live gazing on and worshipping his queen 
both night and day, and so fail in his duties from excess of love 
and happiness.” 

“ That shall never be,” I replied; “for I will wed his duties, his 
interests, and his people together with himself. The cares of state 
should be the pastimes of royal lovers, my lord; and, for my part, I 
would sooner be the king’s servant than only his toy.” 

“OQ, noble words for a monarch’s bride!” Lord Suffolk cried. 
“ How will they rejoice the heart of that virtuous prelate, Cardinal 
Beaufort !” \ 

“Ts his eminence, then, my friend ?” I asked. 

“So much so, madame,” he answered, “ that his last words to 
me were: ‘Obtain the hand of the Princess of Anjou, my lord, for 
the king, and you shall not lack my poor prayers as long as I live. 
These are not days for virtue only in a queen. A king’s consort in 
this realm should have wit, courage, and be of good counsel in the 
chamber, and, if needs be, on the field of battle.’” 

Then he described some of King Henry’s kinsmen. The Duke 
of Gloucester, he saith, will always hate me, for he had sworn to the 
Count d’Armagnac the king should wed his daughter. 


Now it seems as if I lived for the first time. My pulse, me- 
thinks, beats quicker. Words pass more swiftly from my thoughts 
to my tongue. O, I had rather be a queen for one year, than a 
common princess for half a century ! 


Yolande hath cried all day, and naught will move her to tell her 
grief. Barbe, Agathe, and even Théophanie, think she is displeased 
and jealous that I should marry the King of England, and do pity 
her, I see. But I credit not their thinking. If she is not false, 
which is impossible, she loves Ferry, and weeps day and night that 
she cannot marry him. Her visage, which was at first calm, albeit 
sorrowful, is now often troubled. When her parents caress her, I 
see tears in hereyes. Yesterday she stood at the window a long time, 
kissing that stray pigeon which flew from the boat to our chamber. 
Then she let him fly, and watched him till he disappeared. 


Yolande and I have quarrelled—that is, I quarrelled with her, For 
there came to the court, two days ago, some envoys of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and with them, that false and ungracious knave, Robert 
de Sarrebruche, the Damoisel de Commerey, When I was a little 
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child, I first heard that man’s name coupled with so many treasons 
and vile cowardice, that I have since abhorred it. He was one of 
those who, before the battle of Bulgneville, dared to say to the brave 
Barbazan, that gray-headed hero and most valiant knight, because 
he counselled prudent delay, “ Let those that fear stay at home ;” and 
when the battle was engaged, himself fled with his troop like a vile 
recreant, so that to this day ’tis the custom to say of a craven knight, 
“ He is brave like the Damoisel de Commerey.” I have heard that 
when Barbazan lay dying on the bloody field, with his wound gaping, 
the coward passed him, spurring his horse. “ Ah!” cried the expiring 
hero, “whither goes Robert de Sarrebruche ? Is this your valour, 
young knight, so boasted of this morn?” The shameless truant 
answered curtly : “1 promised my love a visit, and must needs pay 
it;” and rode on. "Tis a foul disgrace this false knight should stand 
in the presence of two kings, and be invited to the court; but when 
I saw Yolande smile upon him with her soft and beaming eyes, 
and converse with him in a low voice, with a flushed cheek and eager 
countenance, I was so angered I could have wept. She chose him 
for her partner. It made me mad to see him hold her hand and 
whisper in her ear, When the brawl began, Pierre d’Aubusson and 
I fronted this ill-matched pair; and I should have touched his hand 
in the dance, but drawing mine away, I said in an audible voice, 
“ Gramercy, Messire Robert, I have promised my love a visit, and 
I must needs pay it.” ‘He waxed pale with rage, and ground his 
teeth. When Yolande and I were alone, I reproached her in the 
most stinging words I could think of for her courtesy to this wretch. 
She bore it silently awhile; but then broke forth suddenly in this 
‘manner : 

“ Sister, I cannot credit Robert should be so vile as you describe, 
for then he had never been Ferry’s friend.” 

“ Ah! if any thing had been needed,” I cried, “to make me 
detest that man, it should be this friendship. Those who love the 
Vaudémonts are our foes.” 

Yolande took my hand, and with a strong pressure held it the 
while she said : 

“ Marguerite, I am Ferry de Lorraine’s wife. I love the Vau- 
démonts, and if this must needs make my kindred hate me, why 

it must be so. If I must be the enemy of my lord or of my parents, 
God help me, for no more sad fate can befall a wife and daughter. 
But, O sister! have a little pity; for since I have set foot in my 
father’s house, I have been sore troubled in mind and full of sorrow, 
robbed of peace, and much dejected. A sister should not add to a 
grief all too heavy to bear.” 
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And then the sweet soul began to weep. 

“You are happy,” she added with deep sighs; “the whole 
world doth envy you. Who so admired, who so loved, who so 
praised as Marguerite? Should she not then compassion one so 
wretched as Yolande ?” 

I kissed her, and we withdrew to rest. In the night, when she 
thought I was sleeping, she stole from my side, and went to the 
casement through which the moon was shining. She read a letter, 
which ever and anon I saw her press to her lips. Methinks the 
Damoisel must have brought her that missive from Ferry, whom she 
calls her lord. It is reported that the Duke of Burgundy hath 
partly sent these envoys to urge the fulfilment of that old contract. 
My father’s brow was clouded last night. He says, the Vaudémonts 
may rob him of his lands, murther his subjects, and burn his towns, 
but that his daughter they shall not have, if his life depended on it. 
There are exceptions in all natures, and I perceive that most men 
in one point do differ, as it were, from their own selves. He who is 
so mild and débonnaire to all others, even to his enemies, is like an 
unshaken rock in his resentment against the Count Antoine and 
hatred of this alliance, as the worst disgrace which could befall him. 
He would as soon match Yolande with a poor troubadour, he says, 
as with Ferry de Lorraine. Yet report describeth this youth as a 
very paragon of beauty, virtue, and warlike gifts. 


This day my father summoned Yolande to his presence, and with 
endearments and paternal caresses first, then with kingly majesty, 
and in the end exceeding passion, commanded her to think no more 
on Ferry. 

“ How should I not think on my lord ?”’ she answered. 

And when he swore she should never marry him, still she replied, 
with downcast eyes, but firm, resolved lips, 

“ Ferry is my affianced husband.” 

This moved him to more violent anger than I had ever wit- 
nessed in him before. 

“ Ungrateful, unnatural child!” he exclaimed, and appeared 
quite overwhelmed with grief. 


In a few days we go to Angers, and afterwards to Nancy, where 
my Lord Suffolk will shortly arrive. King Charles will be there, 
and more princes than I can count, albeit I heard all their names. 
The most beautiful and rare jousts will be held at that time. My 
father doth delight in such displays, and none shineth in the lists 
with more glory and magnificence, or ordereth with a like skill the 
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pageants which accompany them. Yolande is of better cheer since 
he is thus employed. When talk is ministered of the grand tourna- 
ment in the Place de Carriére, she stays to listen with an eager look 
in her sweet eyes, which mind me of Monseigneur Louis’s; and she 
doth help my mother to embroider a scarf for the conqueror. Ah, 
many that day will break lances in mine honour. Many will weep 
that I go never to return. Is there always a drop of sadness in 
each earthly joy? I would not for the world not be Queen of 
England, and yet . . . Ah! what should be that plashing 
of oars under the window? “ Yolande, ‘qui vive?’ as the sen- 
tinels say.” “ Lorraine and Anjou,” she answers from the next 
chamber, Ah! well-a-day! she has learnt the password from the 


guards. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PLACE DE CARRIERE. 
Nancy, November Ist, 1444, 

Tue Marquis of Suffolk hath exhibited to me this morn the 
letter of his master, King Henry, in which he says, “ As you have 
lately, by the Divine favour and grace, in our name, and for us, 
engaged verbally the excellent, magnificent, and very bright Mar- 
garetta, the serene daughter of the King of Sicily, and sworn that 
we shall contract matrimony with her, we consent and will that she 
be conducted to us over seas, from her country and friends, at our 
expense.” 

I could not choose but smile at this missive. “ Excellent, mag- 
nificent, bright, and serene!” Methinks I must study my actions and 
my words, and practise a very staid and gracious behaviour in future, 
to fulfil his majesty’s expectations. Margaretta! That soundeth not 
like mine own name; and albeit mine ears have not been unused 
to praise, yet to be termed magnificent hath a novelty in it which 
I mislike not. 


November 2d. 

A great company of English lords and ladies have arrived, with 
my Lord Suffolk and his wife, to witness my nuptials, and assist 
at the feasts and pastimes which will follow. To-morrow and two 
successive days I will spend in close retirement at the Convent of 
St. Marie. This is the Feast of All Souls. I have carried a gar- 
land to the tomb of Monseigneur Louis, and prayed a long time in 
the chapel wherein he lies. 
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November 5th, 


Iam a queen! the wedded wife of King Henry, my yet unseen 
lord. St. Martin, in whose church my troth was plighted, pray 
for me. An English knight, who is also a poet, says in an ode 
I have seen, that I, the bride of his sovereign, 


“ Like to the rosy morning towards its rise, 
Cheered all the church, as it doth cheer the skies,” 


This is fair poesy; but she that cheered others then needed cheer- 
ing herself. For when I stood at the altar by the side of the 
Earl of Suffolk, to be espoused by him in the king’s name, an 
unwonted fear chilled my heart, an@ I began to tremble, which I 
remember not to have done in any former haps. In eight days I 
shall be delivered up into the hands of the English. This hath an 
ominous sound; but this surrender is a loving, joyous, and trium- 
phant one, which filleth every one with delight. I shall part with 
my kindred, than which none have loved a young princess with a 
more tender, passionate, and constant affection, or been more loved 
in return; but is it not said in Holy Writ that a bride must needs 
forget her father’s house, and so the king shall take pleasure in 
her beauty? Some declare that my lord Henry is monkishly in- 
clined, and over-studious for a lover; but my Lady Suffolk, with 
whom I conversed yestereve, assures me he is more like to dote on 
his wife than any other prince in the world. I look at his picture 
until the painted likeness seems to assume life, and almost speech, 
The youthful features, fair smooth brow, mild and most expressive 
eyes, appear to smile on me, Yet in them I perceive a melancholy 
beauty, which 1 think must needs exist in the royal visage. No 
limner would invent it. 
November 8th, 

I cannot sleep. ’Tis in vain I lie down and try to close my eyes. 
When the brain is crowded with varied images, it brooks not dull 
repose. I have lacked leisure to write. The days are all too short 
for the sports which each hour renews, the stately pageants which 
mimic war, and the long banquets and the dance which closes every 
night all other pastimes. The English envoys must needs marvel 
to see such frolics in this court, for they seem a race more grave 
than I have yet met with, and prone to melancholy, if I judge by 
their visages. Yet a true philosophy ruleth not, I ween, their 
gravity more than our glee; for if one steps an inch further than 
his rank warrants, or another boweth in a less lowly guise than court 
usage doth command, I’ faith these English nobles fume and scowl 
as if the world should therefore come to an end. 
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November 9th, 

The tournament which my father planned with so great pains 
hath begun, and verily ‘tis a meet pastime for kings and nobles; 
but I wish all the brave knights here assembled formed an army 
marshalled in array to conquer Jerusalem and Naples. A most 
glorious yet soft sunshine, such as is seen in the summer of St. 
Martin, enlivened the field, than which a more befitting one cannot 
be found for such jousts than this one of Nancy. The flower of 
France’s chivalry is here, and likewise of Brittany, Lorraine, and 
Allemayne. Also the English nobles are present, and churchmen 
and ladies not a few, to witness this famous passage of arms. At 
ten this morn, after dinner, which was one hour earlier than other 
days, my father rode into the lists with the knights of the attack; 
my brother with those of the defence. Every chevalier as he passed 
before the queens and the ladies made due obeisance; and smiles 
and whispers ensued as each passed by. For majesty and grace, 
methinks, none can be compared to King René; albeit the Ccunts 
of Maine, of Foix, and of Nevers, the Lords of Saintrailles, of 
Brézé, and of Beauveau, André of Ladal, and young Louis de 
Luxembourg and his brother Pierre Count of St. Pol, are fair and 
gallant knights. Pierre d’Aubusson, though so young, hath the 
semblance of an old soldier. He won his spurs in Hungary, fighting 
under the brave Hunniades. One knight had his vizor drawn, and 
no coat of arms on his shield save a black cross. If any in this 
field could have matched my father in form, figure, and martial car- 
riage, it should have been this unknown knight. When he saluted 
the queens, he dismounted, which none of the others had done, and 
made so graceful an obeisance, bending on one knee, that a murmur 
of applause arose; and when he leaped into his saddle and rode 
on, every one cheered. Many conjectures were framed touching this 
knight. Some thought he was the Count of Anjou, others the 
King of France; but this was quickly disproved, for his majesty 
soon after rode into the lists bearing the arms of Lusignan on his 
shield, the famed serpent of the fairy Melusina; and the Count of 
Anjou, who tilted with him, those of Aragon. The Dauphiness, 
who greatly affections Yolande and me, turned towards us with a 
smile and said: 

“‘ Mesdames, I will wager these two rings against two roses out 
of your posies, that I guess who this knight is.” 

“Nay, madame,” Yolande cried before I could speak,—she 
whose wont is to be speechless,—“ hold us excused, I pray you.” 

Nay,” I exclaimed, “ answer for yourself, fair sister. I accept 
the proffer, sweet princess. Who is the knight?” 
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“T’ faith,” the Dauphiness replied, “I warrant you ’tis the King 
of England in disguise. Ah! what a noble wooer he would prove 
which concealed royalty under the semblance of simple knighthood, 
and won in the same hour the love of his bride and the honours of 
the field !” ‘ 

Lord Shrewsbury, who was standing nigh to the princess, said 
in bad French and a resentful tone, “’Tis not the custom, madam, 
for English monarchs to play at knight errantry, and act the part 
of mad troubadours.” 

The Dauphiness drew a ring from her finger and put it on mine, 
the while she replied, 

“ My lord, I take your word on this point as a final judgment ; 
but methinks it should have been no disparagement to a monarch, 
howsoever puissant, to have encountered two kings in these lists, 
and that those eyes which we see had well excused a chivalrous folly, 
such as my poor thinking framed.” 

The English lord grumbled a few words betwixt his own rough 
language and French, which were, I ween, meant to excuse his 
sharp speech. These islanders have the proudest spirit imagin- 
able, and take quick offence, for all their staid speaking and heavy 
aspect. 

My Lord Suffolk sat by my side all the day, and discoursed of 
England and his King. If I so much as looked at any French 
prince, or spoke to him, he waxed uneasy. Methinks when I said 
the sky was fair and the air pleasant he was jealous, and misliked 
it. Poor my Lord Suffolk! Ido pity him. ‘To play the lover for 
another must needs be a sorry pastime. His grave visage almost 
moves me to laugh. 


November 10th, 


To-day at noon the trumpets sounded, and two kings entered the 
lists to tilt against each other,— King Charles and King René. 
O, then I held my breath, and my sight almost failed me ; for this 
was no mean contest, no common encounter, and should have had 
the whole world for a spectator. It was a marvel to see these two 
crowned kinsmen jousting in such noble and ardent guise in the 
midst of a goodly crowd of valiant princes and lords. I would fain 
not have loved them both; for then my pleasure should have been 
greater when my father unhorsed my uncle, who at once turned to 
the ladies with a gracious frankness which beseemed a king, and 
cried aloud, “Je n’en peut mais,” owning himself conquered ; at the 
which so loud cries of cheering rose for the victor and the vanquished 
that the heralds’ voices were drowned. Then the Comte de St. 
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Pol tilted with Pierre d’Aubusson, and was unhorsed; albeit none 
had surpassed him the day before, and he had received the chief 
prize from the hands of the Queen Marie. Ah, my Lord Suffolk, 
you watched my visage with careful eyes during that contest, and 
seemed contented when I smiled at Pierre de Luxembourg’s defeat. 
I ween that other Pierre had been the most like of the two to 
prove a Pierre d’achoppement to your king! The Knight of the 
Black Cross broke five lances in honour of a nameless beauty, and 
overthrew all his opponents ; but when my father sent to challenge 
him, he replied that he had made a vow not to tilt against a mon- 
arch. A sudden thought comes into my mind. Ah, Madame 
Yolande, peradventure your conscience forbade you to accept the 
Dauphiness’s wager. I must needs clear this doubt before we sleep 
to-night. Now the banquet is at hand, and then the ball. If my 
life shall resemble my nuptials, it should prove a merry one; for 
pleasure treadeth on the heel of pleasure in these days, and pastimes 
never end. I marvel sometimes that so much glee should precede a 
long parting, and I wax a little sad. So doth my mother. 


November 11th. 

To-day Yolande and I sat with the Dauphiness in a bower of 
the garden, and conversed. 

The princess said, “‘ Mesdames, of all the knights assembled in 
this famous tournament, and which wear garlands of daisies in 
honour of the Queen of England, which think you is the most like 
to break his heart when she departs ?” 

“ Ah! without doubt,” cried Yolande, “the Comte de Nevers ; 
a more sad visage cannot be seen than his since my sister’s be- 
trothal.” 

Then the princess replied: “ Yea, a more enamoured prince, me- 
thinks, never existed ; and if your father, mesdames, hath recovered 
Maine and Anjou, Henri de Nevers is the cause.” 

“ How so, madame?” I said, misliking her speech. “The 
King, my lord, freely yielded those provinces to my father’s rightful 
claims.” 

“ Freely !” quoth the lovely princess. ‘ Ah, he had no greater 
freedom therein than a poor prisoner under the rack. The little 
blind tyrannic god holds him so tightly in his power since the 
day Madame Marguerite’s image robbed him of his peace, that he 
hath no more liberty, this great king, than a caged bird. He 
may well thank God that Monseigneur René did not exact from 
him what King Herod promised his dancer—the one-half of his 
kingdom.” 
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“ But what share had the Comte de Nevers in this cession?” 
I again asked. 

“This,” answered the Dauphiness. ‘“ Monsieur de Suffolk wrote 
to his majesty that a very perilous and most enamoured suitor would 
obtain madame’s hand if-King René’s demands were refused, and 
so worked on his fears, that the provinces were promised, and Mon- 
seigneur Henri reduced to despair.” 

“He is a brave soldier and a sweet poet,” I said; “but one 
thing he lacketh.” 

“ What?” asked the princess. 

* Royalty,” I answered. 

“ Royalty !” echoed the Dauphinéss. “Ah, sweet heart, when 
life waneth, the glitter of that bauble, a crown, fadeth away as 
speedily as the hues about yonder setting sun.” 

“ What know you, my fair cousin,” I replied, “ of life waning, 
when the morning of yours is only in its dawn?” 

“Mine!” quoth she, with a look of scorn tempered by sadness, 
“ Fi de la vie! ne m’en parlez plus.” And her eyes fixed them- 
selves on the sky, a moment before coloured with crimson and gold, 
but now beginning to wax gray. Then after a while musing, she 
abruptly said: “ And the Lord of Varennes, the gallant Pierre de 
Brézé, was he not also one of your majesty’s suitors ?” 

“Her knight,” Yolande said, “not her suitor. Marguerite is 
too proud to have entertained less than a royal prince even in her 
train of hopeless lovers.” 

Then the Dauphiness said: “ Messire de Brézé was appointed 
to negotiate the terms for the exchange of the Queen against Maine 
and Anjou.” 

Yolande exclaimed: “I would sooner be a peasant girl, and have 
a lover who should himself woo and wed me, than be exchanged in 
this royal fashion for lands and pelf. Methinks the King of Eng- 
land hath bought my sister.” 

This speech angered me not a little. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A VOW. 


November 12th. 
Tuts night I have spoken for the last time, I ween, with Pierre 
d’Aubusson. It is not like I should set eyes on him again. What 
will the King, my uncle, say of his resolve, who was wont to declare 
that so great wisdom and so much fervour had never been seen to- 
gether in one person? If the Dauphin, who mislikes most men, 
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and yet likes him, did repent last year of his rebellion, and submitted 
to the King, Messire Pierre had the praise of it; and now the court 
shall see him no more. 

I will set down the discourse I held with him when, after the 
banquet, we stood in a gallery which overlooked the dancers. 

“‘ Messire Pierre,” I said, “you must he a contented person 
to-day, for none have excelled and few equalled you in the lists.” 

“* Madame,” he replied, “if each knight vanquished in that vain 
pageant had been an infidel foe, then verily I had rejoiced. But 
empty honours breed more confusion than contentment in a Christian 
when tales are ringing in his ears such as I have this day heard.” 

“‘ What hath so strangely moved you, Messire Pierre?” I asked. 
“ What inflames your visage with so burning a flush ?” 

His clenched hand and fixed yet vacant gaze, as one looking yet 
not seeing what lies before him, betokened an emotion which for a 
while impeded speech ; then he slowly uttered the word, “ Warna.” 
The blood now mounted to my face, for I was ashamed that the 
tidings which had awakened in him so deep a passion had not been 
present to my mind since I had heard them in the banquet-hall, and 
shuddered at their import. 

“ Ts this a time,” he broke forth, “ for mimic fights, idle sports, 
and luxurious revelry? For mine own part I could as lief sit down 
to eat and rise up to play with the guilt of murther on my soul 
as dally here in shameful ease, when deeds are wrought by accursed 
hands which cry to God and man for vengeance; when Christian 
kings and priests die in torture, flayed alive by the Turks! O God, 
that Hunniades had been there !” 

- “T crave Christ's pardon,” I cried, “ that my unthinking mood 
dulled for a while the edge of indignant sorrow for these dire haps. 
But believe me, sir, I am not one whit less sensible of their horror 
than yourself. Methinks the name of ‘ Warna’ should be a knell 
in every Christian ear, and the ghosts of King Vladislas and the 
holy prelate Ceserini haunt our beds and our feasts until such time 
as the last infidel which slew them is destroyed.” 

“There spoke my noble princess,” Pierre replied, “ But it is 
not only the strong arm or the boastful courage of the natural man 
which must wage this war and avenge these martyrs. No, when 
the Cross is trodden under foot by its foes, it hath to be borne not by 
the hands alone but the hearts of its champions; hence the vow 
which I now make in your hearing, young queen, whom God hath, 
I think, sent to hear it not without a gracious intent. Few in yon- 
der crowd would commend the sudden resolve; but albeit nursed 
in pomp and pleasure, you have yet been familiar from your cradle 
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with heroic thoughts, and from your lips I fear not dissuasive words. 
Some might deem a sanctuary and an altar a more befitting place 
for the utterance of this oath; but no, this is the place, this the 
time in which God hath called me. . . . .” 

“ To what ?” I asked, somewhat moved ; for if this man had been 
a king, I should once perhaps have loved him. 

“To the making of this vow,” he replied; and then said in a 
firm, clear, and most impressive voice, albeit not a loud one, “I 
Pierre d’Aubusson do from this hour renounce the love of woman, 
the joys of home, the hopes of fortune; and I do moreover promise 
the Lord my God, His Blessed Mother, and St. John, to wage war 
against the infidels in the Order of St\ John, and under its law to 
pray, fast, fight, and obey all the days of my life. So help me God, 
who hears this vow.” 

“ Amen!” I unconsciously said. It may be I misliked not to 
hear him renounce all other loves than that great one which had 
kindled this burning flame in his breast. “It is a noble vow,” I 
said; ‘but have you counted the cost?” 

“The cost!” he repeated with a smile the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. ‘Ah, daughter and bride of a king, I give God thanks 
in this solemn hour that you were born so far above me—you, the 
fairest of His handiworks—that no earthly dream of human happi- 
ness mingled with the reverent worship I have paid you, so that 
there hath been no need to weigh in the balance the cost which 
alone should have been one.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then, as I seemed still to be listen- 
ing, though I made no answer to his speech, he went on: 

“ And yet, methinks, I could wish I had been one who might 
have aspired to the hand of Marguerite d’Anjou; one who might 
have been blessed with a love pure, mighty, and sweet as thine shall 
be for thy wedded husband, O royal maid! more royal in thy gifts 
than in thy birth, most royal in greatness of love; for then I should 
have surrendered at the Lord’s bidding a peerless joy, a perfect 
earthly contentment. This, this should have been a worthy sacrifice 
for a soldier of the Cross.” 

“ And if it had been thus,” I asked, “should you still have 
gone ?” 

“Yea,” he answered, “or I had been a recreant. And now, 
madame, if in after years the name of Pierre d’Aubusson reaches 
your majesty’s ears, as of one living to defend the Church, or dying 
fighting for Christ, pray for such a one if he lives, yet more if he 
dies. If God’s voice hath spoken to him in your hour of joy and 
triumph ; if in the midst of the splendours of an earthly court the 
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tale of glory and of shame which fell unheeded on a thousand care- 
less ears, stirred but two hearts this day, yours and his—” 

“ Mine!” I exclaimed; “mine was only moved by a sterile and 
impotent pity.” 

“ Nay,” he rejoined ; “no emotion is sterile which taketh its rise 
in a noble soul. Be it yours to awaken the spirit of true Christian 
chivalry in the realm of England, and by that power which many mis- 

| use, a queen’s and a woman’s, raise up new champions of the Cross.” 
Then he bade me farewell; and to-morrow he will take leave of 
the King and the Dauphin, and depart for Rhodes. "Tis a strange 
thought! I thank God I never loved Pierre d’Aubusson; but I 
think I shall not often look on his like again. I told Yolande this 
hap. She said she hoped there should be no more Crusades; for 
, which I chid her. Methinks love doth make a heart to lose the 
| greatness which should dwell in royal breasts; and yet in my mother 
this effect is not seen. It may be that a wife’s affection hath more 
nobility in its nature than a fond maiden’s. If this is so, I thank 

God that I shall know none other than that more generous one. 


November 13th. 
| I am troubled and sore perplexed. The doubt of yesterday hath 
grown into a certainty. The Knight of the Black Cross is no other 
than Ferry de Lorraine. I noticed signs exchanged between him 
and Yolande; and when his horse fell with him, she well-nigh 
swooned. Heaven forgive me if I judge rashly, but I think some 
plot is in hand. She trembles as an aspen-leaf if a door doth but 
shut or open with a sudden noise, or a bird flies across the sky. 
. Her eyes have an uneasy glance, as if ever expectant of a new hap. 
| Last night, when I was in bed, and, as she thought, asleep, what 
did she do but cut off a lock of my hair! I caught her hand, and, 
laughing, said, “ Halte li, sweet thief; give me back my hair. I 
4 will have it encased in gold and richly jewelled, for a parting gift to 
| thee.” 


But she answered, “ Nay.” She must have it then, and would 
not let it go. Soon afterwards I heard her sob. 
“ Foolish one !” I cried, throwing my arm round her neck, for 
she was now lying by my side, “ Foolish one! still to grieve for that 
Ferry.” 

“ Nay,” she replied in a low voice; “I grieve not for him 
to-night.” 

“ What! hast thou then found a new lover?” I jestingly asked. 

She started up as if stung by this light word. “Fie on thee, 
sister,” she said, “ to mock me in this wise !” 
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“ Prithee, pardon me,” I whispered, caressing her. 
“Yea, a greater offence I must have forgiven thee this night,” 
quoth she, hiding her face in her pillow. 


What shall I do? I- must needs soon decide. Agathe hath 
discovered to me the plot I did suspect. In the midst of the tour- 
nament this day, if my father is not warned, Ferry de Lorraine will 
carry off Yolande under the eyes of the assembled kings and princes. 
He will enter the lists with twelve knights in his train, one of whom 
is Agathe’s kinsman, and challenge the knights of Anjou. Then, 
when the combat is at its height, and all eyes fixed on the cham- 
pions, he will rush, by a sudden action, to the pavilion wherein we 
sit; and Yolande, who hath been used in old days to leap on to his 
charger, which for flectness is unmatched, shall be borne, like 
another Helen, to the fortress of our foes. If I reveal this plot to 
the King, his anger will know no bounds. He will send Yolande 
to a convent, as he once threatened, and perhaps slay Ferry. Shall 
I cause her this terrible grief? or shall I suffer my father to be thus 
wronged? No; that should be impossible. This will Ido. I will 
charge her to her face with this unseemly and rebellious intent, and 
procure, by remonstrances and threats, if needs be, that she shall 
herself refuse to leave the palace to-day. 


My God! this is yet worse. She hath knelt at my feet, her 
hair hanging disordered about her face, her eyes full of tears, and 
her plight so piteous that any one must needs have had compassion 
on her. She caught hold of my hands and kissed them as one who 
sues for life. O, not for her own life would the poor soul have 
pleaded with so great urgency. But she fears for him whom she 
doth so idolise; this hope, she says, hath kept her alive since she 
was parted from him; and that she will now die if it fails. And if 
my father should kill him, she then would lose her senses, and per- 
haps her soul. When I tried to reproach her, the blocd crimsoned 
in her cheek, and she said with so much of pride as became her 
well, 

“Sister, I'am no truant daughter, or love-sick maiden parted 
from a new lover, but an affianced wife, who will never break a 
plighted troth.” 

Then relapsing into tears, she wrung her hands and cried, 

“You have seen his noble carriage; you have never yet seen 
his comely visage. You have witnessed his prowess; you have not 
known his tender heart. He cherished me when I was a little child, 
and had no need to woo me when I became a maiden; for the love 
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of the child changed not as years went on, but waxed larger as the 
heart that held it.” 

Finally she clasped her hands together, and in a mournful man- 
ner exclaimed, 

“‘ Marguerite, this is the first time one has sued to thee in‘deep 
anguish. Peradventure thou wilt thyself one day kneel and sue for 
like mercy at the feet of one who shall hold thy weal and woe in 
his hands. O, be merciful now, as thou wouldst then have mercy 
shown to thee. If now thou breakest my heart, a dark shadow 
shall fall on thy bridal.” 

These words pierced my heart, but shook not my resolve. Never 
could I brook, not if she was to have died at my feet, that aught of 
shame or disgrace should rest on my father’s house; so I left her 
and sought the King, and there fought a battle which hath left 
me weary, but exulting. This is the second great triumph I have 
obtained since my fourteenth birthday. O, with what impassioned 
vehemence I urged on my father that, as his parting benison on a 
child most loved, his favourite since her natal hour, he should yield 
his consent to Yolande’s marriage with Ferry de Vaudémont! Re- 
fusal on refusal he uttered; and still I pleaded, urged; and at last, 
when imperious prayers, tender reproaches, and bursting tears, which 
most did move, but not yet conquered him, had been exhausted, 
I broke forth : 

“ Sire, I have in my keeping a secret which closely touches your 
honour, if unrevealed; and yet here I do swear that naught shall 
rend it from me if you grant not my suit.” 

At first he was angered at this threat; but methinks something 
in my eyes, which I ween flashed with no common fire, bewitched 
him, for he cried, half in passion, half in jest, 

“ Ayaunt, thou resistless witch ; avaunt !” 

And then I threw my arms round his neck, and would not 
take off my eyes from his struggling face till he had smiled and 
consented. 

Ah! who shall resist Marguerite d’ Anjou ? 


Tis a marvel to me that the victory of this day should have 
cost so much labour; for no sooner was it achieved than, with the 
pliable spirit and natural contentment which belongeth to my father’s 
temper, he surrendered in one short hour the hatred which had 
seemed so fierce. Like a weed which hath no root, it was loosed 
from the soil of his heart. And, moreover, his fondness for romance 
changed as by a magic wand the whole colour of his thoughts. 
When he heard that Ferry de Lorraine was the unknown knight 
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which had gained so great repute in the lists, he commended the 
bold lover; and, methinks, would not then have exchanged this 
son-in-law for any sovereign in Europe. I admire that what 
seemed like an oak of firm resolve should prove a mere sapling. 
Ah me! what a change hath twelve hours wrought! There is 
Yolande, the most happy person in the whole world, beaming 
with smiles which sometimes turn to laughter, sometimes from 
very excess of joy to tears; and I see my father from this window 
leaning on the arm of the hated Ferry, in as kinsman-like, yea and 
paternal a fashion, as could be thought of. And she who hath 
procured this happiness for others, what aileth her to-day? Is 
she not so contented with her fate as some days ago? Hath the 
sight of Yolande’s contentment made her misdoubt if to be a queen 
should be the greatest joy on earth? No; I love my kindred; I 
love France ; I love youth’s memories, but far more greatness, 
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English Premiers. 
V.—Cuatuan, AND RockincHam. 


Lorp Bute felt secure in the possession of power after Mr. Pitt’s re- 
tirement. The great man who stood in his way had been removed 
in spite of his popularity; the powerful man also—the head of the 
Whig aristocracy—had, contrary to Lord Mansfield’s advice, been 
driven to his country seat. Surely Bute was now monarch of all 
he surveyed. Who would question the rectitude of measures which 
were all taken in the King’s name and by the King’s command? 
Bute’s colleagues—men of slender parts, and formerly of suspected 
loyalty—were now the King’s servants, and the mere mention of his 
prerogative was to bear down all opposition. A sovereign who 
abjured corruption was sure to be supported by his subjects, and 
permitted to retain and to choose the ministers that pleased him 
best. His first desire was for peace; he would break with all 
alliances damaging to England’s interest, and put an end to a 
sanguinary and expensive war with France and Spain. He would 
desert Frederick of Prussia, as Frederick of Prussia had deserted 
his allies, and would leave him, if need be, a prey to the Russian, 
French, and Austrian armies, against which he had now to make 
. head, like a scorpion girt with fire. What were his uncultured plains, 
his burning villages, his plundered cities to us? The royal robber 
should be left to defend or restore his ill-gotten territory with his 
own resources. His dominions “were to be scrambled for’’—they 
were the premicr’s own words. England’s strength lay in peace, her 
glory in commerce, her wisdom in submission to the king. Such 
was Bute’s programme. The masters and fellows of Oxford hailed 
it with loud applause; and Oxford rather than Cambridge came into 
fayour at court. Many a Tory who had been wont to drink to 
“the king over the water,” now gave his toast loyally without 
passing the wine over the finger-glass. Peace was concluded with 
foreign powers; but Bute’s pacific schemes for the interior entirely 
failed. The long-slumbering animosity of Whigs and Tories was 
awakened ; the roused feelings of the country reacted on the cabinet ; 
and ministers of opposite parties, who had sat together in peace, 
now found out their essential differences. The North Briton, con- 
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ducted by Wilkes, assailed the Prime Minister with that mixture 
of libel and pleasantry which at a later period, and in another land, 
made the popularity of Hébert and his Pére Duchésne. The Premier, 
indeed, found little grace in the eyes of the public. Enough that he 
was a Scotchman. The English have never been very prone to love 
their neighbours as themselves; and they continued, long after the 
’45, to have a peculiar aversion for the Scotch. They believed every 
Highlander to be a savage; they hated favourites, and particularly 
one who had been promoted to the highest station, for some reasons 
perhaps, but certainly not for superior ability. 

Though reputed to be a man of cultivated mind, Lord Bute did 
not bestow his patronage on men of letters with that impartiality 
which would haye done him credit. No mark of King George’s 
favour conferred on the author of Rasselas could be misplaced, for 
he was a good man, and (but for his big words) a great writer; yet 
it may well be doubted whether Bute singled him out for his services 
to literature, or for his staunch Toryism. Home wrote a tolerable 
tragedy, but would Douglas have earned any reward at the Pre- 
mier’s hand if Home had not been his fellow-countryman? Gray 
solicited a professorship; and the request, though reasonable, was 
denied. Hewas a Whig; perhaps more. He had applauded Hamp- 
den, he admired Milton and Cromwell, and had alluded to them as 
typical beings in his pathetic Elegy in a Country Churchyard. So 
Gray was passed over by the courtly Earl of Bute, and Jacobite 
scribblers of shallow wit were exalted to honour. 

The treaty of peace which the Government had negotiated was 
thought dishonourable by the nation at large, the terms being too 
favourable to France and Spain, and bearing no proportion to the 
immense successes of the English arms by sea and land. The Duke 
of Bedford and the Premier could not walk the streets of London in 
peace ; nor could the latter be saved on one occasion from the rough 
handling of the mob by less than a troop of guards. If he walked 
about in disguise, with a slouched hat and coat buttoned up to his 
eyes, he encountered his own burning in effigy, or saw the symbolic 
jack-boot dangling in a petticoat from a gibbet. His Christian 
name was John, so that the pun was just bad enough to raise a 
laugh. His bribes were lavished more freely every day; yet, in 
spite of his tempting arts, bonfires blazed higher and libellers grew 
bolder. Secret agents were at work on both sides, and Pitt’s 
brother-in-law, Lord Temple—though not Pitt himself—was be- 
lieved to practise the art of corruption as unscrupulously as Bute. 
Gold and silver were the ammunition with which both armies stored 
their magazines. Pitt really stood aloof from such warfare, and 
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Bute had professed to do so. Pitt trusted to other weapons, which 
he well knew how to wield; Bute mistrusted his own abilities, and 
had great faith in bank-notes. Pitt was against him in the matter 
of the treaty, the powerful Whigs were against him, so was the 
rabble. If gold was to gain the day, he would certainly win, for 
the treasures of the nation were at his disposal. Votes in the 
Commons must be bought at any price. Of votes he dreamed at 
night, for votes he schemed by day. Never before was bribery 
so unblushing. Pensions were thrown about; Lords and Grooms 
of the Bedchamber were doubled ; 25,0007. was disposed of in 
one morning in gratuities of a hundred or two hundred pounds. 
The lead of the House of Commons was intrusted to Fox in the 
place of Grenville. Fox had no scruple about public vices, though 
very estimable in his private life. He longed to abase his rival 
Pitt; and though a Whig, whom the princess mother detested, 
he consented to be made chief dispenser of bribes, and chief tool 
of the princess mother’s reputed favourite. In these transactions 
he expected the support of the Dukes of Cumberland and Devon- 
shire; but he was miserably disappointed. While members of Par- 
liament were closeted with him for the sale of their votes and 
consciences, intimidation was practised to a frightful extent abroad. 
The servants of the Crown in every department, from the lord- 
lieutenants of counties down to clerks, porters, pensioners of the 
humblest degree, were given to understand that they must support 
the Government, and cry “ Bute for ever!” or be dismissed. The 
Prince of the Whigs, as the Duke of Devonshire was called, was 
insulted at the royal palace: the King refused to see him; and the 


‘duke, in a paroxysm of anger, tore off his gold key and drove away, 


vowing never to return. No mercy was shown to the employés 
who had the misfortune to be patronised by noblemen opposed to 
Bute and his treaty of peace. Reduced in a moment to beggary by 
arbitrary dismissal, they watered their crusts with tears, and sighed 
for the dawn of the day of account. Even the Duke of Cumberland, 
whom the people used to call the butcher, was quite confounded by 
Fox’s inhumanity. If the law had permitted, Fox would have with- 
drawn the very patents granted by George II. from those who, hold- 
ing them, dared also to hold their own opinions. 

One of the most memorable events in Pitt’s life was his appear- 
ance in the House on the day when the treaty of peace was discussed, 
The ministry had believed him to be safe in his chamber, enduring 
the torments of that disease which figures so constantly in his 
memoirs. But his own honour and the interests of his country 
determined him, as he said, at the hazard of his life, to be present 
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at the debate, and to raise his voice against a measure which ob- 
scured all the glories of the war, and sacrificed the public faith 
by an abandonment of our allies. He challenged Henry Fox in vain 
to a comparison of the terms on which he would have concluded 
peace himself, with those -disgraceful ones which he came to de- 
nounce. Two friends supported him as he spoke; but his pain 
was so acute that the House unanimously desired he might be an 
exception to every other orator by whom the British Parliament 
had been addressed, and might deliver his opinions sitting. Three 
hours and a half he spoke, till cordials often administered could 
avail no longer, and he was borne away by his attendants amid 
shouts of applause from the multitude in the yard and streets, 
His eloquence did not outweigh the stronger arguments of gold. 
The peace was approved by a large majority, but Pitt’s indignant 
protest was long remembered. The young king and the princess 
mother thought their triumph secure, and George III. vowed that 
the Whigs, who had held his grandfather in leading-strings, should 
never, during his reign, recover their power. Several addresses 
of thanks were sent to the Commons for the part they had taken; 
but each of them was purchased by the sum of 5007. In one in- 
stance the seal of a corporation was forged; and in more than 
one it was feloniously obtained. The City of London, however, 
refused to address, though the Government offered 14,0007. to- 
wards the completion of their bridge as the price of obsequiousness. 
The attempt to impose excise laws on the making and sale of 
perry and cider brought Lord Bute into more trouble than he was 
prepared for, and procured for George Grenville the nickname of the 
Gentle Shepherd. “ Excise,” he said, “ was odious, no doubt, but 
the lavish expenses of the late war made it unavoidable. Taxes must 
be levied to meet the deficiency in the public purse; and where else 
but on cider could they be laid?” ‘“ Where?” he repeated several 
times, in a querulous tone; “tell me where?” and Pitt, whose 
patience was tried by the reflections cast on his conduct of the war, 
rejoined in bitter and whining mimicry,— 
‘“‘ Gentle Shepherd, tell me where ?” 


The whole House was convulsed with laughter; and while Grenville 
feebly endeavoured to cover his confusion, his brother-in-law rose 
slowly, and, making his bow, retired to mark his utter contempt. 
Soon after, Bute resigned, The cause of this strange step can 
only be conjectured. He had been prime minister little more than 
two years, but during this period he had been subject to more ridi- 


cule and annoyance than in all the rest of his life, Perhaps he was 
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tired of an eminence so dearly bought, and preferred enjoying in 
private life a princely fortune which had lately been left to him. 
His son was made a peer; he himself was gartered. No one re- 
gretted his determination; but the hisses of many journalists pur- 
sued him into retirement. 

His successor, George Grenville, was not liked much better than 
himself. In the details of business he was exaet and plodding, but 
he could brook no interference. He had an aversion for Bute, and 
was jealous of his influence over the King even after he had re- 
signed. His favourite doctrine was the supremacy of Parliament. 
The King and the nation alike ought, in his view, to be entirely 
subject to its control. With the press, as a rival of the legislature, 
he waged open war. John Wilkes and the North Briton found no 
mercy at his hands. He had no idea of acting like Frederick of 
Prussia, who, seeing one day a scurrilous placard against himself 
posted very high on a wall, ordered it to be put lower that all his 
people might read it. Grenville, on the contrary, gave to the North 
Briton the importance of a Gunpowder Plot, and caused the author 
to be arrested illegally, and conveyed to the Tower, under a general 
warrant, which specified the name of no individual, but was directed 
generally against the authors, printers, and publishers of the North 
Briton. This summary proceeding was at variance with his privi- 
lege as a member of Parliament; and the arrest being declared un- 
lawful in the Common Pleas, the libeller was discharged, to the 
great joy of the lower orders, who espoused his cause. Wilkes 
brought his complaint of breach of privilege before the House; but 
that assembly, under the influence of ministers, voted the North 
Briton a libel, and resolved also that its own boasted privilege did 
not extend to the case of writing or publishing libels against the 
Crown. Pitt opposed with all his might this mean surrender of a 
constitutional right. It exposed every member of Parliament, he 
said, who did not vote with the minister, to the terror of imprison- 
ment. The privilege had been vested in the House of Commons for 
ages, and it had not the power of voting away its own right, and 
making its decision conclusive against the claim of a future Parlia- 
ment. With the periodical itself he had no sympathy. “ The 
author did not deserve to be ranked among the human species; he 
was the blasphemer of his God, and the libeller of his King.” Pitt 
heartily concurred in the censure which the Commons pronounced 
on him, and contended that in his expulsion from the House, all 
that the ministers had wished was accomplished. But “what was 
there in his crime so heinous and terrible as to require this tremen- 
dous instrument of a general warrant, which, like an inundation, 
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broke down all the barriers and fences of happiness and security? By 
voting away its own privilege, the House had laid the personal free- 
dom of every representative of the nation at the mercy of his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General.” The question, however, was carried against 
Pitt by a majority of fourteen, for the Parliament was servile, and 
the Premier despotic. Wilkes’s works were ordered to be burnt by 
the common hangman; but in the midst of the ceremony the mob 
broke in, rescued the North Briton, and burned a jack-boot and 
petticoat instead. An action was brought by Wilkes against the 
Under-Secretary of State for the seizure of his papers on his arrest, 
and the jury gave 1000/. damages. Pitt’s conduct in this matter 
cannot be too much admired. He gave no countenance to a profane 
and licentious demagogue, but he manfully defended the law and the 
constitution, which privileges members of Parliament with freedom 
from arrest, in civil matters, during the time of a session. 

The Grenville administration did not last very long. Conceiving 
that Lord Bute continued in secret to direct the King’s councils, the 
ministers protested against this interference, and expressed their 
intention of resigning in a fortnight, unless the favourite were dis- 
carded. George III. was sorely puzzled. Bute himself advised that 
Pitt should be sent for. Grenville, returning from the country, saw 
his rival’s chair in the entrance of Buckingham House. Many 
eyes had watched it through the Mall; for having a boot to accom- 
modate his gouty leg, it was as well known as if his name had been 
upon it. Grenville stared in alarm, for he guessed the cause of its 
appearance. The next day it re-appeared, and curiosity was at its 
height. Pitt pleaded the cause of the chief Whigs. They ought 
to be retained. They were the House of Hanover’s best friends, 
and without them no administration could last long. But the 
King could not bear the thought of submitting to the men whom 
he had dismissed. His honour, he said, was concerned. It would 
not do. He requested Grenville to remain in office, and found him 
a hard taskmaster. He never ceased to complain of his minis- 
ter’s imperiousness, His patience was exhausted by his long and 
tiresome discourses, which he timed by a watch; and his temper was 
provoked by his uncouth and stingy refusal to buy some fields con- 
tiguous to the gardens of Buckingham House. The nation disliked 
Grenville as much as the King did; but it is said that his majesty 
concurred in Grenville’s violent conduct in depriving Conway of his 
regiment simply because he had voted with the Opposition on the 
question of the legality of general warrants, During the two years 
of Grenville’s reign Pitt’s sufferings obliged him to forego the excite- 
ment of parliamentary debates, Even in his favourite retirement at 
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Hayes, he could often do little more than move from one room to 
another, and be wheeled along the garden walks. By a strange 
piece of good fortune he inherited, about this time, nearly 3000/. 
a year from an eccentric old baronet of Somersetshire, whom he 
had never seen. This was Sir William Pynsent. He had watched 
Pitt’s career attentively, and regarded him as a martyr to the good 
cause of the Whigs. He resolved to leave him the whole of his 
fortune ; and having no near relations, perhaps he could not have 
done better. He died in January 1765. 

The name of Grenville will ever be connected with an odious 
measure, prolific in disasters to the British nation. I mean the 
Stamp Act. The colonists of North America, being unrepresented 
in the English Parliament, considered themselves exempt from taxes 
levied for the relief of the mother country; and though there can 
be no doubt that the King, Lords, and Commons had legally a 
right to impose such taxes on any part of the empire, it was highly 
inexpedient to attempt it in a vast colony rife with republican in- 
stincts. Sir Robert Walpole had said long before that it must be 
a bolder man than he who should propose it; and if Grenville had 
possessed a tithe of his prudence, he would never have ventured on 
so arbitrary an act. It imposed stamp-duties on a multitude of 
articles in the colonies of America; and thus, for the sake of a feeble 
addition to the revenue, incurred the risk of a war that might 
swallow up millions in a few months. Nay, the danger was far 
greater than this: but Grenville’s forethought did not reach even 
to the possibility of successful rebellion and the rupture of the 
empire, 

But it was not by the memorable Stamp Act that Grenville 
chiefly displeased the King. When a bill was prepared empowering 
George III. to appoint a regent in case of his death or long illness, 
the minister insisted on the royal choice being confined to his own 
family—thus excluding Bute—and extorted from him a reluctant 
consent to exclude his mother also. The Commons rescinded the 
latter provision; but the affront offered by Grenville to the King 
and princess mother was indelible. His-Majesty longed to extri- 
cate himself, at any price, from a bondage that had become intoler- 
able, and accept the yoke of the Whigs rather than abide under 
that of the Premier who had insulted his mother. In his distress 
he sought counsel of his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, and by 
his advice negotiated once more with Pitt. The duke himself was 
the bearer of the royal messages; for Pitt, in his sick-chamber, was 
as difficult of access as any prince, and would communicate with no 
inferior person on the subject of forming a ministry. Unfortu- 
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nately, too, he was at this period as unwilling to take office as most 
ministers are to resign it. His language was proud and mysterious. 
Probably Temple had persuaded him to agree to a family recon- 
ciliation, and to look forward to an administration in which he and 
his two brothers-in-law, Lords Temple and Grenville, should hold 
the most important places. However this may have been, he would 
not form a cabinet. The King was deeply mortified, and obliged 
against his will to retain George Grenville and the Bedfords. The 
country was very insecure. Riots were frequent. The Spitalfields 
weavers were turbulent, and Bedford House could be defended only 
by soldiery. The imperious ministers exacted their own terms. 
Bute was never more to be consulted, and his brother, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, must be dismissed from a lucrative office. The King had 
promised he should hold it for life, but Grenville’s will was sove- 
reign, and George III. was his subject. He and his colleagues 


went still further. They actually read the King a long remon- 


strance on his conduct towards them, charged him with breaking 
his promises, and instructed him exactly in what way he ought to 
act. He could scarcely contain his rage, and the only wonder 
is that he did not order them to quit his presence and never re- 


appear before him. 


Again he applied to the Duke of Cumberland, and again Cum- 


berland repaired to Hayes. The secret now transpired. Pitt him- 
self was not averse to taking office, but he could not obtain the 
concurrence of Lord Temple. With the King’s offers he expressed 
himself satisfied, but he would not be prime minister without his 
brother-in-law. They had stood by each other in many turns of 
fortune, and they would do so to the last. Baffled in his endea- 
yours to gain Pitt’s aid, the sovereign turned to another quarter. 
A new race of Whigs had arisen. They were indeed for the most 
part inexperienced, but they were free from the vices of the old 
Whigs, whom long prosperity had corrupted. They did not regard 
virtue as a flower that would bloom only by the family hearth; they 
could foster it in the sickly air of a court, and amid the blusters 
of political life. Lord Rockingham was the chief of the section, and 
though distressingly nervous, he possessed in a high degree the 
enviable art of making friends and keeping them. He accepted the 
Duke of Cumberland’s proposals, and together with Newcastle and 
the Duke of Grafton, took the guidance of affairs. The ministry 
was respectable, but wanted orators. Some called it mere lute- 
string,—pretty summer wear, that would never do for winter. Pitt 
could hardly trust it. “I cannot give them my confidence,” he 
said, ‘ Pardon me, gentlemen (bowing to the ministry); confidence 
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is a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom: youth is the season of 
credulity.” But the lutestring had one great accessory—the voice 
of Edmund Burke. His eloquence was more pathetic and resistless 
than Pitt's; and though he sometimes discussed questions too deeply 
for a general assembly, there were occasions when, as in the trial of 
Warren Hastings, he swept the hearts of a multitude along with 
him, and concluded his appeal or impeachment amid the tears, the 
sobs, and hysterics of an enraptured audience. To the energy of 
Chatham he added a larger comprehension and an abundance of ora- 
torical imagery. Lord Rockingham made him his private secretary 
and his friend. Newcastle chattered away in a detracting tone, 
calling Burke a wild Irishman and a concealed Papist; but the new 
| premier was too sensible of the merits of this rare ally to listen to 
the meddling old duke. The brilliant abilities of Burke compen- 
sated to the ministry, in some degree, for the loss of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who died in 1765. He had been their main support, 
and conveniently bridged over the gulf which separated them as 
Whigs from the royal favour. 

The seed sown by the Stamp Act was as the teeth of Cadmus. 
It raised an army of rebels, who burned the stamps, and tarred and 
feathered those who ventured to collect the duties. The distress 
lately felt in the manufacturing districts through the failure of 
cotton will give some idea of the sufferings of the mercantile 
interest in Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, and Manchester, when all 
traffic between England and the colonies in arms was suspended. 
The masters were bankrupts, the workmen beggars. What course 
was to be pursued? To arbitrary tempers, such as those of 
-Grenville and the King, there was but one—to impose the Stamp 
Act at the point of the bayonet. Nothing short of this was con- 
sistent with the dignity of the Crown and the deserts of sedition. 
Pitt's view was widely different. He considered the right to levy 
taxes on the Americans as vested in their local parliaments, not 
in the British legislature. He advocated lenient measures, and 
quoted these lines from Prior as applicable to the refractory colony : 


“Be to her faults a little blind ; 
Be to her virtues very kind.” 


The Stamp Act, he said, ought to be repealed absolutely, totally, 
and immediately, It was oppressive, unjust, and invalid. Lord 
\! Rockingham and Burke maintained another, and a third doctrine. 
The English Parliament, in their opinion, had the right to impose 
I the taxes in question; but to exercise this right was equally im- 
politic and unjust. It was a violent breach of morality, and the 
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fact of being legal only rendered it the more odious. Its mildest 
effect would be that of making the colonists disloyal; and if it 
provoked them to rebellion, the fault would be our own, There are 
cases in which resistance becomes a duty, and submission would be 
the loss of all that is dearest and best. Law itself may become 
intolerable, and justify an appeal to force. The cruelties of mother 
countries have severed from them many a colony, and they have 
seen their error too late. Such were the sentiments of wise and 
moderate senators like Edmund Burke, whose lives and writings 
gave no countenance to red caps and tricolour cockades, 

It was in the debate on the American question, in 1766, that 
Burke made his first speech in Parliament, and was complimented 
on it by Pitt in flattering terms. The practised ear of the elder 
orator readily caught the promises of his younger brother's rich 
and fervid eloquence; nor was he, at a later period, less generous 
towards Clive. He who had, in one of his most studied speeches, 
pronounced a eulogy on General Wolfe, had also marked the bril- 
liant achievements of Clive in Bengal with the keenest interest and 
pride. When the youth who had dethroned Surajah Dowlah; who 
had with 3000 men defeated an army of twenty times that number 
at Plassey; had conquered a province on the banks of the Ganges as 
large as Great Britain, and attached it for ever to the British throne; 
who had administered the subdued region with integrity and wis- 
dom—returned to his native land to be persecuted by abject natures 
jealous of his greatness and incensed at his severity towards their 
pilfering and oppression, and when he was questioned before com- 
mittees of the House of Commons as if he had been a sheep-stealer, 
and driven to defend himself in that assembly against the gravest 
and most ungrateful charges—Lord Chatham, then promoted to the 
Upper House, sat under the gallery, and declared that he had never 
heard a-finer speech. Men who are really great can afford to be 
generous. 

It is surprising that a measure so sensible as that proposed by 
Rockingham should have met with any violent opposition. The 
repeal of the Stamp Act would have removed from America the 
cause of discontent, and Pitt could no longer have applauded, as 
he did, the resistance of Massachussetts and Virginia. But Grenville 
and the Bedfords, reinforced by Temple, who in this matter deserted 
his illustrious kinsman, raised a storm against the repeal which the 
King in secret, like olus in his cave, increased to a tempest. He 
was no longer a boy, nor is there any proof that, at this period, 
he was influenced by Bute. There was a party, however, devoted to 
his views, and they were called “ the king’s friends.” Those views 
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are such as kings in a transition stage of kingdoms are apt to indulge 
in respecting their own prerogatives—views such as led Charles I. 
to arrest the five members, and James II. to impose a president 
and fellows on Magdalen College—views which are always sup- 
ported in the background by dragoons and bayonets, mortars and 
frigates. It is well for England that the absolutist tendencies of 
George III. received many checks, and that in his long reign the 
way was prepared for the disenthralment of Catholics and equality 
of political rights which now prevails among persons of different 
creeds. “The king’s friends” were the most remarkable race of 
sycophants known to English history. Their politics resolved into 
one question—what would his majesty like? They occupied lucra- 
tive posts, had means of learning their master’s private wishes, and 
subservient to his nod they voted for or against any ministers or 
measures precisely as his pleasure dictated. Members of the ca- 
binet often complained that their bills were thrown out or thwarted 
by servants of the Government, and demanded their dismissal. But 
George ILI. had always some pretext under which to shield the only 
friends on whom he could rely. His assent to the repeal of the 
Stamp Act had been given reluctantly. His “ friends” knew it, and 
they voted against the repeal as if the arguments of Pitt and Burke, 
and the zeal of Rockingham, were of no more account than froth on 
the wave. 

The ministers obtained a majority; for civil war was dreaded, 
and trade was already depressed. The repeal, however, was far 
from satisfying the colonists, for the act contained a declaration 
that “the King and Parliament had, and of right ought to have, 
full power and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever.” This was the very 
question at issue between England and the Americans—whether 
the mother country had the right to control their internal economy 
without the agency of local governments intimatcly acquainted with 
their peculiar circumstances, capabilities, and interests. In the de- 
bate on this great measure Pitt and Grenville took the most conspi- 
cuous parts. The brothers-in-law were matched against each other, 
and many hard blows were given and returned, It was little to 
the point that the one was received by the populace with shouts of 
applause, and followed home in his chair by thousands of admirers. 
It was as little to the purpose that Grenville was assailed by a storm 
of hisses and execrations. In the present instance the calm judg- 
ment of posterity has confirmed the people’s voice. 

Two other arbitrary measures received their death-blow under 

* Rockingham’s administration. These were, the use of general war- 
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rants like that by which George Grenville caused Wilkes to be 
arrested, and also the seizure of papers in cases of libel. If the 
Rockingham ministry had been as strong intellectually as it was 
morally, it would have filled a large and brilliant page in history. It 
wanted an alliance with- Pitt, and that alliance Pitt was unwilling 
to give. Many overtures were made to him, but he declined them 
-all. Alas! he who had so often resisted the Court now listened 
to its flattering voice. His deep respect for the sovereign’s per- 
son developed into adherence to the principles which George IIT. 
represented. He became a Tory, and allied himself with “ the 
King’s friends.” Refusing, as he had always refused, to be First 
Lord of the Treasury, he became Prime Minister with the Duke 
of Grafton, who, like Wilmington in the time of Carteret, was nomi- 
nally the head of the cabinet. The ministry he formed was a piece 
of mosaic without either design or cement. It represented nothing 
but confusion and chaos, which the genius of the contriver was to 
inform with beauty and reduce to order. Some of the members had 
never spoken to each other before; no common principles bound 
them together, and no watchword was put into the mouths of the 
recruits but the King’s pleasure and Pitt’s power. Charles Towns- 
hend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would side with any party, 
because he sat loose to all. He had the faculty of making any 
measure attractive which he chanced to espouse, and it was he— 
the associate of Lord Chatham, the keeper of the privy seal—who, 
when that statesman was unable to attend the council board, repro- 
duced the fatal scheme for the taxation of the American colonies. 
The moment of Pitt’s rising again to power and taking his seat 
in the House of Peers, in July 1766, was far from being the brightest 
in his career. He had broken loose from the Whigs, and they 
denounced him as a traitor. He had severed himself from Temple, 
and many bitter and contemptuous words had passed between 
them. When summoned from Somersetshire by the King, fever, 
pain, and a long journey made him irritable and weak.  Unfitted 
for business, he adopted peremptory language to shorten interviews 
and explanations. Nor was this the worst. The composition of 
the “ tessellated ministry,” as it was called, after Burke’s well-known 
description,* was not the only sign that Chatham’s mind had lost 
its balance. His nerves were highly excited. Loud noises dis- 
tressed him, as organ-grinding distressed the late Jchn Leech. The 
voices of his own children disturbed him; and his neighbours’ houses 
were bought and pulled down that he might dwell in silence. His 
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style of living was that of an Indian Nabob, or an Indian Nabob’s 
European oppressor. He planted long tracts with cedars, and had 
them brought from distant groves and forests at an enormous cost. 
A legion of cooks slaved in his kitchen; for, though abstemious, 
he dined at all hours, and provided sumptuous fare for his friends. 
The Marquis of Rockingham, without shining abilities, retiring from 
office, after having deserved well of his country, with hands un-. 
stained by bribery, and coffers unenriched by sinecures or pensions, 
patiently waiting till rolling years should convince the nation of the 
folly and madness of his opponents, and call upon him once more 
to save her when brought to the brink of ruin, was in truth more 
to be envied than the great Chatham, rising too late to the hon- 
ours and influence he had long merited, abandoning the policy to 
which he mainly owes his imperishable fame, sinking under the 
accumulated pressure of age and disease, a prey to morbid eccen- 
tricities, and associated with a motley crew of venal and time-serving 
officials. 

His name soon lost its spell. “Mr. Pitt” had been the idol of 
the nation; it could scarcely imagine that “ Lord Chatham” was 
the same man. The changed title shadowed forth some change of 
principle. Independence died under a peerage. ‘He has had a 
fall upstairs,” Lord Chesterfield wrote, “and he will never be able 
to stand on his legs again.” Jn vain his friends protested that his 
health required the comparative repose of the House of Lords. He 
had long been unequal to the business and bustle of debate in the 
Commons. The civic féte which had been decreed him in the City 
was countermanded; newspapers and pamphlets flung heaps of 
calumny on his head; and politicians abroad, who had never men- 
tioned the name of Pitt without respect mixed with awe, began 
to brag and insult the mistress of the seas when they heard that he 
had become a courtier. He waited on Lord Rockingham in Gros- 
venor Square, but the ex-minister refused to see him. His insuf- 
ferable hauteur offended even his friends. To one of amiable and 
gracious manners he sent an abrupt message, “ that he might have 
an office if he would;” to another, “ that such an office was still 
vacant ;” and to a third, “that he must take what was offered him, 
or have none.” The rumour spread that he had actually leagued 
himself with Bute; and his restoration of Stuart Mackenzie, Lord 
Bute’s brother, to office, gave some colour to the scandal. Several 
members of the Rockingham administration had been induced to 
remain at their posts; but within three months they all withdrew. 
Chatham treated them, not as colleagues, but as clerks; and they 
had not as yet discovered the real clue to his extraordinary behaviour 
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He applied in vain to the Bedfords; but they refused to join him 
except in a body, and he would not consent to their terms. 

The summer of 1766 was the wettest ever known in England. 
From March to August two fair days never followed in succession. 
The fruits of the earth failed, and especially the corn. An embargo 
on its exportation was thought needful; and though the measure 
could be defended only by certain arbitrary precedents, the Council 
adopted it with Chatham’s consent. His first speech in the House 
of Lords was delivered in defence of this step. Though unconstitu- 
tional, it was held to be justified by the emergency; but in the 
course of the discussion Lord Chatham used language and gestures 
which little became one so lately admitted to the privileges of the 
highest rank. His eccentricities multiplied. He refused to confer 
with his colleagues on the measures he planned. Neither Townshend, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor Conway, who took the 
lead in the Commons, could extract any response from the oracle. 
Chatham’s mysteries were revealed to an illiterate alderman named 
Beckford, who served Mammon and bawled to mobs. Having de- 
puted this person to expound his views, he retired to Bath. But 
the healing waters of king Bladud’s wells could effect nothing for a 
distempered mind; and when, on his return to London, he stopped 
at Marlborough, he insisted on al! the grooms and lackeys of the 
Castile Inn arraying themselves in the Chatham livery. Though 
busy with such nonsense, he would not see the Duke of Grafton on 
business; and the Opposition took advantage of the distracted state 
of the Cabinet. The Grenvilles, Rockinghams, and Bedfords united 
their forces; the country gentry came over to their design; and, 
when the ministry had lost the only head that could keep its loose 
joints and ill-matched limbs together, defeated them by a large 
majority on the question of Land-tax. Many a year had passed 
since the Government had sustained a like blow. It was the pre- 
lude to its entire dissolution, and it caused the mutual hostilities to 
explode which Chatham had smothered for a moment. It called 
into action the dangerous talents of Townshend, who had hitherto 
been tame in the lion-like presence of Chatham. It afforded him 
an opportunity of running counter to the principles of the invalid 
prime minister, and of giving mankind full proof of his arrogance by 
taxing the Americans anew. “ He hit the House,” as Burke said, 
“just between wind and water;” and not being troubled with too 
anxious a zeal in any matter, he was never more tedious or more 
earnest than the opinions and temper of his hearers required. He 
conformed exactly to the mood of the House, and “he seemed to 
guide because he was always sure to follow it.” 
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At length Chatham arrived in London; but only, like a dismasted 
vessel, to lie in dock. Not even five minutes would he give to the 
Duke of Grafton when he pressed him again for an interview. Not 
even to George IITI.’s entreaties would he yield, when the sovereign 
besought him to make an effort. He hid himself behind Lady 
Chatham’s robe, and dictated to her the letters he had not energy 
to write. The gout, which had been his constant companion from 
boyhood, had quitted him, as if tired at last of vexing his writhing 
limbs. But a worse malady had taken its place, made the strong- 
minded statesman fanciful, melancholy, and fretful, confused and 
clouded the luminous order of his inward man, rendered the thought 
of business odious, and took from inaction all the power of relief 
and all the sweets of repose, Those eyes of fire, before which so 
many craven spirits had quailed, now gushed with hysterical tears ; 
and that.commanding form, proud even in its sufferings, now trem- 
bled aspen-like when a message was brought from the King, or 
a paragraph, written in a newspaper by some savage detractor, 
appeared on the breakfast-table. He had sold Hayes, and nothing 
would satisfy him but to repurchase it. The new proprietor was 
most unwilling to part with it, and nothing but Lady Chatham’s 
tearful entreaties could prevail on him at last to gratify her hus- 
band’s whim. 

During a year and nine months England’s Prime Minister, once 
her boast and pride, was buried in privacy and sadness. His enemies 
said he was playing a part ; his friends tried in vain to fathom the 
mystery; and his colleagues, disporting themselves without shame, 
enacted measures against which he had protested all his life. Fora 
short time the Privy Seal was put into commission, and was after- 
wards re-delivered to him. When Lord Hillsborough was appointed 
Secretary of State for America, and the French were tamely allowed 
to purchase Corsica, Chatham’s vexation reached its height; and in 
a letter written by his wife he requested permission to resign his 
office. The seal was sent by the hands of Lord Camden, and accepted 
with some show of reluctance, in October 1768. The gout is often 
called “a good complaint,” and certainly was such to Chatham. 
Though truant for a time, it came back to him faithfully when the 
Privy Seal had departed ; and with its twinges his mind was released, 
and his nerves recovered their tone. After two years and a half’s 
absence, he appeared again at court, like one raised from the dead. 
The tessellated ministry had undergone many changes. The Bed- 
fords, who would not join with Chatham, had united with the Duke 
of Grafton and the King’s friends. The irresolute Conway was 
now of little account, and the vain and eloquent Townshend was no 
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more. Lord North had taken his place as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he was rising fast into unenviable importance. Dis- 
putes with America had broken out afresh, and Lord North, who 
had been appointed without Chatham's being consulted, had no oil 
to cast on the western waves. .Ere long he lashed them into fury. 

In January 1770 Chatham approved himself in the House of 
Lords as a champion of rational freedom. He pleaded eloquently 
for conciliatory measures in America, and for admitting John Wilkes 
to the enjoyment of his legal privileges. Though this licentious 
pamphleteer had been expelled from the House of Commons and 
outlawed, the act was purely arbitrary. Under pretence of declar- 
ing the law, the Commons had made a law, and united in the same 
persons the office of legislator and of judge.* Where law ended, 
tyranny began. The electors of Middlesex chose Wilkes as their 
representative, and in spite of Lord Chatham’s remonstrance, the 
Lower House refused to admit him into their body, Four times 
Wilkes was elected, and as often a seat was denied him, Till at 
last—having in the mean while been Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord 
Mayor of London—he was allowed to take his seat in 1775, be- 
came Chamberlain of the City, and saw the resolution of the 
House, by which be had been expelled, formally cancelled by the 
Commons, nearly twenty years after it had been passed. Bad men 
as well as good have often been persecuted unjustly; and it is 
clear that, as Lord Chatham said in Wilkes’s case, though Wilkes 
was the worst of men, he contended really for the safety and security 
of the best, 

Chatham's public career was now hastening to its close, and it 
was too late to remedy the evil he had wrought by lending his name 
to the cause of misgovernment. From time to time he reappeared 
in his place in Parliament, and took a part in important debates ; 
but his attendance in the House of Peers was broken by long in- 
tervals of retirement and pain. He became reconciled to the Gren- 
villes, and even to Lord Rockingham, whom he had deeply offended 
and injured. George Grenville died in 1770, and his death pre- 
vented another rupture with Chatham. The turn which events were 
taking in the American colonies would doubtless have renewed their 
dissensions. To the last Chatham opposed the blind policy of the 
Court, by which millions of loyal subjects beyond the Atlantic, 
who had never dreamed of separating from the mother country, 
were goaded into rebellion and raised into an independent state. 
From his retreat he watched, with intense interest during eight 
years, the progress of that struggle which terminated so disastrously 

* Lord Chatham’s speech on the Address. 
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to North in the cabinet and Cornwallis in the camp. He heard 
of the valour of the insurgents on Bunker's Hill, of the Congress 
at Philadelphia, and of the peace-loving Washington taking the 
field. He beheld thirteen colonies solemnly declare themselves free 
and independent, and General Burgoyne surrender to the despised 
descendants of Quakers and Puritans at the battle of Saratoga. In 
the February of the year in which he died, he learned that Dr, 
Franklin had signed at Versailles a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between France and the United States; and then—break- 
ing loose again from Lord Rockingham, with whose wise and mode- 
rate policy he had for several years concurred—turning a deaf ear to 
the arguments drawn from the fact of the colonies in revolt being 
already severed from the empire, and from the dangers incurred 
by a twofold war with America and with France—forgetting, as 
it should seem, his own oft-repeated assertion, that it was impossible 
to conquer America—Lord Chatham went down, or rather was car- 
ried down to the House, to raise his voice against. recognising the 
independence of the victorious states. He could not endure the 
thought of the degradation of his country—of her being humbled 
by the arms of her own children, and compelled to submit to the 
terms of rebels. He had saved her once from imminent peril, and 
how could he join now in sacrificing her honour? It was igno- 
minious enough to yield to the dictation of our own colonists; but 
how much more so when that dictation was backed by our old 
enemies the French? No; come what might, England should 
hold out to the last, and lift her proud head above the waves. He 
was seventy years old when he limped to his seat to protest against 
® premature and inglorious surrender. He leaned upon his son-in- 
law, Lord Mahon, and on his son William—that great William 
Pitt who was destined to organise a treaty, in after years, with 
the Transatlantic Republic, and to recognise that independence 
against which his illustrious father protested with his last breath. 
Every peer present long remembered Chatham’s appearance on that 
day ; and often told his children how the veteran statesman held his 
crutch in his hand, while the tails of his rich velvet coat flapped 
over his flannel-swathed legs. There was still a bright gleam in his 
eyes, and the arched nose of his wizened face protruded from the 
depths of a huge wig. 

He stood like an old tower venerable in decay. Every word 
that fell from him was listened to with reverence. No one felt 
disposed to taunt him with inconsistency; for the Duke of Rich- 
mond—who moved for an address to the throne against prosecuting 


hostilities with America any further—Lord Rockingham, and all his 
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friends in the House, respected Chatham’s patriotic ardour, even 
when it seemed to overpower his judgment. In profound silence 
they heard his hesitating remarks and unwonted repetitions. They 
observed with regret that he could not remember names; and 
though there were now and then passages in his speech which re- 
minded them of his former oratory—his full deep flow of eloquent 
common sense—his happy illustrations, and the clear directness of 
his statements, they could not avoid being vaguely apprehensive 
for the speaker. He was very restless while the Duke of Rich- 
mond replied ; and when he had concluded Lord Chatham rose, laid 
his hand on his breast, and fell smitten by apoplexy. He did not, 
however, die immediately, but was removed to Hayes, where he 
lingered a few weeks in the midst of the fondest attention. The 
haughtiness which often marked his manners in the society of 
politicians was unknown to him in his family circle; and there to 
the last he gave and received every token of the deepest affection 
and tenderness. 

In a certain sense, the name of Chatham stands at the very head 
of the list of modern English statesmen. All acknowledge his supre- 
macy—the preéminence of his patriotism, as well of his intellect and 
his oratory. Such honours as the country has to bestow on the me- 
mory of its greatest men were lavished on him with singular unani- 
mity and cordiality. His family was provided for; and St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey contended for the privilege of finding a resting- 
place for his remains, They sleep in the centre, as it were, of a 
crowd of our great men—his own son, Fox, Canning, and others— 
to whom it is an honour not only to lie at Westminster, but to lie 
beside Chatham. His eagle face seems to look down upon their 
monuments as if he were the father of a race, and they were all 
his children, 
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A Winter in Palermo. 


Amone the many winter residences sought for by our countrymen 
and countrywomen whose health compels them to leave our inclement 
climate for a more genial atmosphere, few are more agreeable than 
Palermo. It offers them beautiful scenery, interesting churches, fine 
mountains, and charming expeditions into the interior of Sicily, as 
well as bracing sea-air, and tempting sandy bays covered with shells. 
The party of whom we are about to speak arrived there one stormy 
St. Elisabeth’s day in the month of November 186—. They could 
not afford to go with so large a party to an hotel, and therefore 
had engaged a villa outside the town, in a pleasant position near 
the English gardens, with a good-sized orange-grove round it, and 
a garden full of aloes and cactus and roses and flowering shrubs. 
It had likewise the advantage of being close to a convent of Augus- 
tinian nuns, whose beautiful church, open from the earliest dawn, 
afforded every religious privilege to their neighbours at the villa. 
The first few days were naturally spent in lionising; and their 
first visit was paid to the cathedral. It is a huge pile, of different 
dates and styles of architecture; but the fagade towards the piazza 
is a fine mixture of Norman and Saracenic, and is very striking. 
The interior has been ruined by whitewash and modern innovations ; 
but it still contains some very interesting features,—among others, 
the handsome porphyry monuments of Roger, first king of Sicily, who 
died in 1154, with those of his daughter and her husband, and of 
their son, the Emperor Frederick II. There are also some beau- 
tiful sculptured bas-reliefs and statues in white marble by Antonio 
Gagini, who likewise carved the exquisite béniti¢res opposite the 
north and south doors. The relics of Santa Rosalia, the patroness 
of Palermo, are kept here in a magnificent silver shrine, and exposed 
three times a year to the veneration of the faithful. The tabernacle 
in the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament is of pure lapis lazuli, and | 
very beautiful; and in a side chapel to the left of the high altar is 
a curious and very ancient crucifix, originally brought from Jeru- 
salem; but like the one, still more venerated, in the cathedral of 
Burgos, it is painfully attenuated and distorted. Underneath the 
cathedral is a crypt containing the tombs of the Archbishops, in- 
cluding that of the founder, William the Good, who was an English- 
man, and whose memory is still held in veneration by the Sicilians. 
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Mass is performed here on All-Souls day. Some of the monuments 
- are singularly beautiful, especially that of the Archbishop Paterno, 
which is most lifelike in attitude and expression. The head is 
slightly turned aside, and appears to be that of a man in deep and 
quiet sleep. 

From the cathedral our travellers proceeded to the church of La 
Martorana, or St. Simone, called also Dell’ Ammiraglio, having been 
built in the eleventh century by the high admiral of king Roger. 
With the exception of a little chapel, once a mosque, and now dese- 
crated by the post-office, it is the oldest church in Palermo; and the 
mosaics on the walls and roof are very curious, and in admirable pre- 
servation. The pavement is a magnificent specimen of opus Alex- 
andrinum, In a chapel on the right is a very curious old mosaic of 
king Roger crowned by Jesus Christ; and on the left a similar one 
of the admiral at the feet of the Blessed Virgin, with a Greek inscrip- 
tion. The campanile is also very ancient, with bands of mosaic and 
Saracenic ornaments and windows. But of all buildings of the kind 
perhaps the most exquisite in Europe is the Cappella Reale, built by 
king Roger on the first floor of his palace. The shape is that of 
a basilica, in which Greek, Saracenic, and Roman architecture are 
blended. It is a perfect gem, being of the finest marble and mosaic 
throughout ; no commoner material finds a place here. The walls 
up to a certain height are of pure white marble, in panels, each sur- 
rounded by borders or bands of the finest mosaic in exquisitely varied 
patterns, The roof is like the Hall of Justice in the Alhambra, 
richly carved and fretted, and covered with Arabic inscriptions. The 
choir is raised five feet above the nave, and is separated from it by 
an exquisite low screen of white marble, beautifully pierced. The 
altars, screens, and pulpits are of the rarest marbles, mostly of ex- 
tinct kinds. Great slabs of rosso, verd antique, and porphyry form 
the centres, and very fine mosaics are worked in borders round 
each. Above, the walls appear as if a mass of gold. They are all 
in mosaic; and different scenes from the Old and New Testament, 
with figures of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter, 
and a whole galaxy of saints, are worked in to the gold mosaic 
ground. When lit up for an Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
with some thousands of wax-lights, the effect of the whole is inde- 
scribably beautiful. The pavement is partly of marble and partly of 
the opus Alexandrinum. There is an exquisitely carved and very 
ancient white marble paschal candlestick or candelabrum, resting on 
a base of lions, and said to have been brought from Constantinople. 
In the palace above, there is another tiny chapel, or rather oratory, 


built by the good king Roger, and decorated with marble and mo- 
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saics in a like manner. But the present government have converted 
it into an ante-drawing-room, and turned the altar, with its priceless 
mosaics, into a chimneypiece ! 

Of the three hundred remaining churches in Palermo the most in- 
teresting is the Olivella, containing a beautiful Raffaele of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child, and served by the Oratorians of St. Filippo Neri, 
who, by their retreats and conferences and the devotion of their ser- 
vices, have contributed more than any other religious body to keep 
alive the spirit of devotion in the hearts of the Palermitans. The 
Casa Professa, from which the Jesuits have unfortunately been ban- 
ished, contains a magnificent picture by Novelli of St. Paul the Her- 
mit, and is very rich in marbles, mosaics, and intagliature. So also 
is the church of Santa Catarina, with its exquisite choir of nuns, 
whose singing has more of heaven in it than of earth; St. Giuseppe, 
with its glorious marble pillars and interesting subterranean church, 
dedicated to Santa Maria della Providenza, served by the Theatine 
Fathers; St. Francesco d’Assisi; St. Francesco di Paula; St. Do- 
minic; and a multitude of others. 

But none can approach in beauty or magnificence the cathedral 
of Monreale, of the same date and workmanship as the Cappella Reale, 
and situated about four miles above the town, in a position com- 
manding the whole country. Passing by the Porta Nuova and the 
great Albergo dei Poveri, and leaving on the left the beautiful 
gardens of Bocca di Falco, the road winds up a steep ascent under 
Monte Caputo, with its overhanging crags bristling with the prickly 
pear, the staple food of the poorer classes in Palermo. Halfway up 
you come upon a picturesque fountain overshadowed by cypresses ; 
and on each side of the road the orange, citron, olive, and carouba 
trees grow with the greatest luxuriance, scenting the air with their 
delicious perfume. The cathedral was built by king William II. in 
consequence of a vision, in which, while he was sleeping under a 
tree after hunting, the Blessed Virgin appeared to him, and com- 
manded him to erect a church on the spot where he lay. The king 
obeyed the vision, and built a church, “the like of which,” said Pope 
Lucius IIL, “hath not been constructed by any man, even from 
ancient times.” William added a monastery of Benedictines to his 
cathedral, whose magnificent convent, with its valuable library and 
exquisite cloisters, with their delicately carved arches and capitals 
and twisted mosaic pillars, still remain, to testify to the piety and 
munificence of the founder. 

It is quite impossible, without wearying our readers, to give a 
fair description of this glorious pile. Again do we find the white 
marble panelled walls, as at the Cappella Reale, with the exquisite 
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mosaic borders ; the equally beautiful ambones or pulpits, screens, can- 
dlesticks, and pavements; the gorgeous monuments of the founder 
and his son—all in the same priceless material. But the wonder of the 
cathedral certainly lies in the mosaics, which cover eighty thousand 
square feet of wall, representing every possible scene in the Old and 
New Testament, executed in the somewhat stiff Byzantine style on a 
gold ground, but still beautiful both in design and expression. 

The Chapels of the Crucifixion and of St. Benedict are very rich 
in wood carvings and marble bas-reliefs; and the view from the roof 
—of Palermo and its bay, and the whole range of mountains on the 
one hand and the fertile plains on the other, interspersed with 
churches and cypresses and villas all glistening in a southern sun 
—leaves on one’s mind an impression never to be effaced. 

By Papal permission our travellers afterwards visited the monas- 
tery, with its handsome gray marble staircase, over which hang two 
remarkable pictures : one by Pietro Novelli, of St. Benedict, with St. 
Bruno and St. Gregory the Great, which is a masterpiece of art; the 
other by Velasquez, of king William discovering, through a revela- 
tion, the treasure concealed by his father. There are some interest- 
ing Mss. in the library; but the most curious are: the Rule of St. 
Benedict, written in black letter on vellum, with illuminated initials, 
of the eleventh century; some beautifully illuminated Breviaries ; 
and the autographs of king Roger and king William I. and IL, 
with upwards of 600 diplomas of the early Sicilian kings. 

A few mornings later our travellers made the ascent of Monte 
Pellegrino ; going to the foot of the hill in carriages, and then taking 
donkeys to the summit. At the shoulder of the mountain, near the 
top, is the Chapel of Santa Rosalia, built on the site where her relics 
were found. A beautiful white marble statue of the saint, with her 
head leaning on her hand, is placed on the cavern, in the very spot 
where she expired. On the 3d and 4th of September a religious 
festa is held in the grotto; and crowds of people come up from 
Palermo and the villages around to worship at the shrine. A mile 
further on, beyond the Beacon Tower, is a colossal statue of the 
saint, which serves as a landmark to the sailors, overlooking as it 
does the bay, 1500 feet below. The view from hence is magni- 
ficent; the whole coast being, as it were, mapped out at one’s feet, 
and the largest ships appearing but as specks on the glassy sea. 

Another charming expedition took the party to Baida—a con- 
vent and hospital served by the Franciscans—about five miles from 
the town. The road winds up a steep ascent, over a picturesque 
bridge which spans a rapid mountain-stream, and through a pretty 
straggling village to the foot of Monte Cuccio, whose rugged and 
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craggy slopes are fringed with cactus, and where rows of fine 
cypresses stand out against the bleak rock and the bright blue 
sky. The church was originally Byzantine, and contains a fine 
statue of St. John the Baptist. The cloisters are very ancient; 
and from the terrace overhanging the cliff on which the convent is 
built the view is perfectly magnificent. Above is a curious natural 
cavern, of which the roof is encrusted with stalactites. Returning 
by the village called Altarello di Baida, our travellers came upon 
the ruins of a very curious Saracenic palace and chapel, with arches 
like those in the Moorish houses of Grenada, and supposed to be 
the summer-palace of king Roger, and therefore of the same date as 
the Cappella Reale. 

Bagaria was the next point of attraction to our party. The rail- 
road took them there in an hour; and their kind guide, Padre C., 
having given them an excellent dinner of the dishes and wines of 
the country at his beautiful villa, proceeded to lionise them over the 
quaint palaces, with their lovely gardens, which surround the strag- 
gling little town, forming the summer residences of the Sicilian 
nobility. The most curious is the Villa Butera, which the late pro- 
prietor converted into a sham convent, filled with sham monks in 
waxwork, lifelike in appearance, and apparently occupying the usual 
posts in their cells or in their respective offices; one reading, one 
cooking, and the like. There is a hidden sarcasm in the whole 
thing, the monks being portraits of his friends. The Villa Pala- 
gonia, on the other hand, is full of grotesque and hideous marble 
monsters in execrable taste, and is only redeemed by the intense 
beauty of the flowers, which seem to be striving to conceal them. 
From the Telegraph Point there is a glorious view of Cefalu, the 
Lipari Islands, and the whole Bay of Palermo, which shone like 
gold in the setting sun. But our travellers soon found that their 
expeditions must in future be restricted to the days and seasons when 
they could obtain an armed escort, the state of insecurity of both life 
and property in Palermo and its neighbourhood having at that time 
reached its height. No one can deny that there were many and 
great abuses in Sicily during the government of the Bourbons; but 
the so-called reign of liberty which succeeded it, initiated by Gari- 
baldi after his successful foray, has caused a greater amount of per- 
sonal suffering than any which preceded it. It was, in the words of 
the old French writer : 

“ Liberté de mourir de faim. Fraternité en crime. 
Egalité de misére.” 
The new government began by making a clean sweep of all Bourbon 
officials. The humblest employé found himself suddenly turned adrift, 
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and after years of faithful service left utterly destitute. The one or 
two University professors whose eminence compelled the government 
to retain them in their posts were subjected to the most annoying 
domiciliary visits, their papers seized, and they themselves became 
virtually prisoners in their respective residences. One especially— 
the clever and amiable chaplain of the Duke de ——, a great geologist 
and famous Oriental scholar—used laughingly to tell a story of his 
having puzzled the whole body of police, who had found among 
his papers certain Mss. in an unknown tongue, which they instantly 
seized as being in cipher; and great was their disgust when the 
supposed “ treasonable correspondence” turned out to be a Hebrew 
lecture which the good old professor had prepared for his scholars. 
Even the venerable Archbishop, though upwards of eighty years of 
age, did not escape the like inquisition. He had published a pas- 
toral setting forth the rights of the Holy Father, and proving the 
necessity of maintaining his temporal power. This pastoral was 
seized by order of the government ; the archiepiscopal archives were 
rigorously searched; and the able and eloquent canon, Padre T—, who 
was supposed to have assisted the Archbishop in the composition, 
was compelled, in order to escape imprisonment, to take refuge for 
some weeks in the monastery of St. Martino. 

The result of this unwise treatment of a country which the Pied- 
montese seem to have treated as theirs by right of conquest, was 
that government became impossible. Every man’s hand was against 
them. The old and infirm among the displaced employes, who could 
no longer learn a new trade or turn to fresh employment, retired 
into garrets and barns and died of want and misery, leaving their 
families in the most pitiable condition; the younger men, in sheer 
despair, “ took to the road,” as the saying is, were joined by all the 
ruffians and vagabonds of the country, and became the terror of the 
neighbourhood. A little newspaper which was daily published at 
Palermo used to give a list every morning of the “raids” made by 
these “ brigands” on property and persons. One day it was a French 
gentleman, M. de 8., who was carried off into the mountains, and 
kept wandering about amidst the cold and damp of a most inclement 
month of February, till his poor wife could raise the sum exacted 
for his ransom. Another morning it was a well-known English 
banker, who, driving with his daughter on the road to Monreale in 
an open carriage, was suddenly stopped at the steep part of the hill 
by two men, apparently with a begging letter. But they soon gave 
the Englishman to understand that resistance was useless; and he 
was compelled to send his daughter home alone in the carriage, and 
remain with the brigands till the money was forthcoming. A still 
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more flagrant case occurred soon after. The young Marquis de 
was driving his English phaeton in the straight road leading to the 
Favorita (the Hyde Park of Palermo) at half-past one o’clock in 
the day. A break full of armed men met him, and suddenly turned 
across the road, thus barring the passage. Before the young mar- 
quis had time to turn his own horses, or even consider what was to 
be done, two or three of the armed men had sprung from their 
break, seized and forced him to descend from his own carriage and 
get into theirs, and then quietly told the groom to drive the phaeton 
home, and tell the father of the marquis that he would not see his 
son again till a certain sum which they named had been deposited 
in a well-known house at the foot of Monte Pellegrino. 

To escape from the daily terror caused by these seizures, the 
residents paid a kind of monthly black-mail to the banditti, so as 
to insure the safety not only of their own persons but that of their 
wives and daughters. But this system naturally checked any 
attempts on the part of the government to put down the evil; 
and even with this precaution the nobility never dared to go a mile 
or two beyond the town. The Favorita, with its beautiful avenues 


~ and picturesque royal palace, was almost entirely deserted; and even 


strangers were warned, if they took a drive or a ride in any direc- 
tion, never to return the same way, and never to let their coachman 
know beforehand where they were going, as the Sicilian servants 
were almost always in collusion with the brigands. Crimes of a 
still darker dye added to the terror these events inspired. One 
evening the Duke de , a widower with an only daughter, was 
returning from the opera. His house is in the most fashionable 
quarter of the town, and had been left in charge of his housekeeper, 
—a very excellent woman, who had been his wife’s maid, and had 
lived with him for years,—an equally valuable butler, and a page- 
boy. The other servants, as is customary in Palermo, slept out of 
the house. On arriving at his door the duke and his servant 
knocked and rang in vain; they could make no one hear. At last, 
in despair, they employed the maréchal du quartier, or serjeant of 
police, to break down the door, when, to their horror, they dis- 
covered the murderel body of the housekeeper lying across the 
threshold, and behind her the bodies of the two men-servants, all 
lifeless. The robbers had effected an entrance, and taken all avail- 
able money and articles of plate and jewelry; and the faithful ser- 
vants had evidently paid for their resistance with their lives. 

But it must not be imagined that all the brigands were of this 
stamp. Amongst them, now and then, the highest kind of courtesy 
was shown, as also the keenest appreciation of any kindness be- 
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stowed on them. The Duchess de S., who was staying at that time 
at her villa near B., started one afternoon to see a sick woman in 
one of her villages. She was stopped halfway by a man fully armed, 
who, bowing, requested her to return home. She replied: “ Why 
should I go back? I am not afraid that any one will harm me, 
when engaged in a work of charity.” He answered her courteously, 
“that her errand was well known, and that she was safe with his 
band, who knew and respected her; but that others had joined them 
on whom he could not rely,” and persisted in his entreaty that she 
would go back, adding, “If her excellenza will intrust me with her 
basket, I will take care that the sick person has what was intended 
for her.” The duchess yielded, and found next day that the com- 
mission had been carefully executed. Again, an English lady was 
in the habit of visiting the sick poor with the Sisters of Charity; 
and on one occasion, when they had gone to a village near the 
mountains, the lady, leaving the Sister dressing the wounds of a 
burnt child, went on alone to a cottage at the end of the lane 
where, a few days before, they had visited a man ill with fever. On 
pushing open the low door, she found herself suddenly in the midst 
of a group of men armed to the teeth, who were sitting in a circle, 
evidently in consultation. They sprung to their feet and surrounded 
her. The lady, addressing one who appeared to be the captain of 
the band, made a gentle excuse for her unintentional intrusion, and 
said she was in search of a man whom she had left there very ill the 
day before. The man took off his hat, and showing her where the 
sick man lay, added, “ You are well known to us, lady, in spite of 
your dress; but you need never fear that any one of us would harm 
or annoy either you or your children.” 

On another oceasion the same ladies had been detained in a dis- 
tant village by a dying case, which they could not leave till all was 
over. When they started to return home, it was getting dark. Their 
road lay through two high walls, and presently the Sister quickened 
her pace to such an extent that the lady, who was tired and ex- 
hausted, and could not keep up with her, asked her the reason of her 
haste. Her reply was, “ Look behind you.” She looked, and saw 
an armed man following, and evidently gaining upon them rapidly. 
Feeling that to escape was impossible, she stopped short, and wait- 
ing till he came up, asked him “ what he wanted.” The brigand 
bowed, and answered “ that it was getting dark, and unsafe for the 
ladies to be so far from the town alone; that he had come to act as 
their escort ;” adding, rather proudly, “I shall not trouble you, ex- 
cellenza, but will walk behind you till you come to the lights of the 
town, when you will be in safety.” The ladies thanked him warmly ; 
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and their self-appointed guard duly accompanied them to the outskirts 
of the town, when he courteously lifted his hat and left them. Many 
such-like traits might be given, proving how easily these people could 
be won by kindness and consideration, and how much those have to 
answer for who have driven them, by sheer starvation, to such des- 
perate courses. 

Notiing has yet been said of the religious orders in Palermo; 
and yet they have a very decided influence on the social well-being 
of the people. Conspicuous here as elsewhere are the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. Brought over only six or seven 
years ago by the good old Duke de , they have already esta- 
blished an orphanage, large day-schools, a “ pensionnat” for girls 
of a higher class, a dispensary, and a house-to-house visitation of 
the sick poor, both in Palermo itself and in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. Theirs is literally the only education in the place, especially 
of an industrial and practical kind. The government have now 
persuaded them to undertake the nursing of the great military hos- 
pital, sacrilegiously established in the large Dominican church ; the 
beds occupying the nave, aisles, and side chapels; the chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament being the only one reserved and spared from 
desecration, so as to form the oratory of the Sisters. The hospital 
is badly furnished: the government will not allow them sufficient 
supplies for their sick; and the pharmacy, instead of being in the 
Sisters’ hands, is managed by a military officer. The Sisters do 
their utmost to supply the wants of their five or six hundred 
patients, but it is up-hill work. The government now wish them 
to undertake likewise the charge of the civil hospital, which, though 
a magnificent building and richly endowed, with a large paid staff 
of both doctors and almoners, is so wretchedly mismanaged that on 
one occasion, when a poor woman was taken in suddenly, from 
having fallen and broken her arm in a street hard by, no one could 
be found to set the injured limb but a chemist’s boy; and not even 
a glass of water could be obtained without a gratuity to the nurse in 
attendance on the ward, where both men and women were promis- 
cuously huddled together. The Sisters have consented to undertake 
it; but on condition that things be put on a better footing. Their 
position, however, at Palermo is one of great hardship and difficulty. 
They are badly lodged, in a house, where not only they have not 
sufficient space, but where the drainage is such as seriously to affect 
their health; and the Sicilian nobility, though anxious to retain 
their services, and acknowledging their value, still decline to assist 
them in any substantial manner; and, what they feel still more, 
give scarcely any thing towards the wants of their sick poor. 
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The late government, when they asked the Sisters to undertake 
the dispensary, agreed to pay so much a month for the medicines 
given. The present municipality have declined to continue this 
meagre aid to the poor, and quietly suggested that the dispensary 
should be closed! The gréat luxury in dress, equipages, and the 
like, among the rich people in Palermo, absorbs all their means ; 
and as it is not customary for the ladies to visit in person the houses 
of the poor (with the rare exception of the Duchess de S., and one 
or two others), the untold misery daily witnessed by the Sisters, 
and those who labour with them, fails to touch their hearts or 
purses, 

Of all the Clausura orders, the most beautiful monastery is 
that of St. Catarina, containing at present about seventy nuns of the 
Dominican order. All the first families in Sicily have daughters 
or sisters in this convent. It is strictly enclosed; but a lady 
who, having obtained Papal permission, was allowed to enter, was 
delighted with the arrangements of the houses and the kindness 
of the inmates. There is a Via Crucis in the convent itself, 
in a gallery round the church, illustrated with admirable frescoes. 
On a subsequent occasion the same lady was again admitted to 
the Tre Ore d’Agonie, in their oratory, on Good Friday, followed 
by the chanting of the Stabat Mater; the music and voices being 
the sweetest and the most touching she ever heard. The poor 
religious were in great anxiety lest the new law should be passed 
abolishing their convent, together with the other religious houses, 
Many of them had been admitted as children, and had never left the 
convent walls, By what possible right or show of justice these poor 
ladies can be turned out on the wide world, of which they know 
literally nothing, and their fortunes taken from them (a miserable 
pittance of tenpence a-day being all that is allowed by government, 
and even that rarely paid), must be left for the so-called liberals to 
decide. 

Nearly opposite this convent is that of the Benedictines, adjoining 
the church of the Martorana. There is a subterranean passage 
for a long distance under the streets, leading to their summer re- 
sidence, which the Superior kindly caused to be illuminated for the 
stranger; and the views from their towers over the whole town are 
magnificent. Another interesting convent is that of the Capuchines, 
whose ghastly employment consists in embalming the bodies of the 
dead, and arranging them in niches round a kind of erypt, where each 
is labelled with the name and title of the deceased. It is a painful 
exhibition of humanity, and would cure any one disposed to personal 
vanity. This order is both very poor and very austere. On Fri- 
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days they dine on the floor, and receive the discipline in commu- 
nity; and they keep a perpetual “meagre” diet. The Augus- 
tinians have a lighter rule, and admit within their walls not only 
children for education, but also what are called Ritirante; that 
is, women who, without a particular religious vocation, wish to serve 
God quietly and without distraction, under the shelter of a convent 
roof. These pay for their board, and live in their own little rooms, 
conforming only to the religious hours and offices of the community. 
Almost every known religious order is represented at Palermo, which 
teems with convents; and those who from their social duties are 
prevented from taking vows, are affiliated to some Third Order, 
and wearing the dress, devote themselves to works of charity and 
religion, without neglecting home duties. Such is the life of the 
Countess O., who has built a beautiful little chapel in her private 
house, open daily to the public for Benediction and Exposition; and 
whose bedroom is a tiny cell looking on the Tabernacle, of which the 
whole furniture consists in a plank to lie on, with a bit of wood 
for a pillow, a crucifix, and a discipline. Almost every lady of 
rank in Palermo has her private chapel, with a permission to have 
the Blessed Sacrament reserved. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and taste of the decorations and flowers in these little oratories, 
which, as it were, sanctify each rich Sicilian home. 

In spite of the daily increasing terror caused by the audacity 
of the brigands, our travellers were determined not to lose two 
expeditions, to which they had been looking forward ever since their 
arrival. One was to Cefalu; the other to the Benedictine monastery 
of St. Martino. Obtaining, therefore, from the prefect the necessary 
body of troops, together with the escort of the kind and obliging 
captain, Chevalier L. B., they started one lovely morning in April, 
after a four-o’clock Mass, by train to Trabea; where, leaving the 
rail, and being joined, for additional security, by the prefect of Ter- 
mini, they continued their route in carriages to Cefalu. The road 
winds beneath gray limestone cliffs, covered with cactus and wild 
flowers, over a single-arched bridge, which spans the rapid river 
of Termini; a bridge considered so great a triumph of skill, that 
it has given rise to the popular saying, that Sicily has but un 
monte, un fonte, ed un ponte; the latter being the bridge in ques- 
tion. The town is situated on a rocky plateau, with a fine back- 
ground of mountains, its base being washed by the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean. But it is a poor place enough on nearer 
acquaintance, and the inhabitants depend almost entirely on the 
tunny and anchovy fishing for existence. Yet this was a very famous 
city in old time, as the ruins of its hot baths, amphitheatre, and 
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aqueduct abundantly testify. The road continues along the shore, 
and fords the mouth of two streams, which the late March rains 
had made almost impassable. Then, leaving the ruins of the old 
Greek city of Himera, the far-ruling city of Pindar, to the right, 
our travellers came upon a beautiful country, rich in olives and 
vineyards, oranges and citron, and a peculiar kind of ash-tree, 
which produces the gum called manna. Here and there the prefect 
pointed out to them the cavern or the mountain where, the week 
before, such and such bodies of brigands had been captured or shot 
down, while others had escaped to the almost inaccessible fast- 
nesses of the chain of mountains behind. Every two or three miles 
a post of observation had been established, and small corps of 
soldiers were stationed, fully armed, ready to give the alarm at 
the least sign of a brigand; but none were visible, and the country 
seemed almost deserted, 

At last the fine square headland of Cefalu came into sight; the 
magnificent cathedral, with its two picturesque towers, standing out 
boldly on the very edge of the cliff, and the town nestled, as it 
were, under its shelter, on the shore beneath. It was built by the 
good king Roger, who on returning from Naples to, Sicily was 
overtaken by so violent a storm that he was in danger of perishing, 
whereupon he made a vow that on whatever spot his boat might 
be cast, he would then and there build a church in honour of our 
Lord, and as a thank-offering for his deliverance. His prayer was 
heard ; and having landed safely on the shore, under the cliffs of 
Cefalu, he determined at once to fulfil his vow. The result was 
the erection of this beautiful cathedral, which in design and decora- 
tion closely resembles that of Monreale. The west door has a very 
fine Norman portico, rich in arches and sculpture; the columns 
and capitals being all in pure white marble. The interior of the 
church is divided into three aisles, with columns of gray granite; 
the east end is raised by five steps above the rest of the cathedral, 
and terminates, as at Monreale, in three apses; the tribune is rich 
in marbles, and the walls are covered up to the height of fifteen feet 
with beautiful Alexandrine mosaic; the ceiling is also in mosaic, on 
a gold ground. There are some very curious old monuments in the 
side-chapels, as also a very ancient circular font of black marble, 
resting on four lions. In the sacristy are some valuable relics, and 
a portion of king Roger’s robes. Adjoining are the cloisters be- 
longing to the Augustinian monastery, of the same date, and very 
beautiful. Our party passed through them to the palace, where the 
Bishop received them most kindly and courteously, and insisted on 
their spreading their luncheon on the terrace of his garden; to which 
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he added wine, fruits, and a famous pasticcio, a national dish much 
) esteemed by the Sicilians. The day was lovely, the views on all 
sides beautiful; and the luxuriance of the roses, twining round the 
cypresses, brought back to the memory of most of our travellers the 
happy hours they had spent amid similar scenes in the gardens 
| of the Villa d’ Este, at Tivoli. 

After luncheon they scrambled up to the mountain above the 
town, to see the remains of the old Saracenic castle; and found 
a still more interesting ruin a little to the left, supposed to be a 
portion of an old’Roman sepulchre, palace, and chapel, and said to 
be one of the earliest buildings in Sicily. The journey home was 
accomplished without any unpleasant adventures, and with only the 
little incident of coming, towards sunset, upon a large body of rail- 
way labourers, who suddenly laid down their pickaxes and spades, 
and knelt down to pray; the Angelus bell having at this moment 
sounded from a neighbouring steeple. How strange such an act 
would appear to English “ navvies” ! 

A few days later the same party started for St. Martino, a body 
of chasseurs having been sent on beforehand to clear the way. 
Crossing the royal park, they came to the picturesque village of 
Boccadifaleo, at the mouth of a gorge, where a torrent has forced 
its way between steep cliffs, which were all festooned with wild 
flowers. Nothing can be more beautiful than the luxuriance of the 
vegetation round Palermo. Geraniums, sweet-peas, and a variety 
of what we are used to call garden-flowers, spring out of every 
rock; while Banksia roses, the lilac Westeria, and the exquisite lilac- 
leaved Bourgainvillier creeper, twine over every house, and brighten 
every villa wall. From this gorge the road mounts by a series 
of rocky ledges, till the rich vegetation of the valleys is exchanged 
for bare and precipitous mountains, the tops of which are still 
covered with snow. <A sudden turn brings before you the broad 
facade of St. Martino, perched, like the Escurial, on a plateau in 
the midst of the wildest desolation. The original monastery claims 
to have been founded by Gregory the Great, and was granted by 
William the Good to the cathedral of Monreale. The present 
convent is of the last century, and is built in the Italian style. The 
entrance is into a fine hall, supported by marble columns; and in 
the centre is a marble group of St. Martin, giving his cloak to 
‘ the beggar. The magnificent staircase, with balustrades of dark 
marble, and of which the ceiling is covered with Raphaelesque 
| designs, leads to the corridors, into which open the monks’ cells. 
The abbot, a kind and clever old man, conducted them into his own 
apartments, which contain some good pictures, especially a Depo- 
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sition from the Cross, by Vandyke; a Nativity, by Hontoorst; and 
a very fine Judith. In the novitiate is a picture of the Virgin and 
Child, with St. Benedict and St. Scholastica; a very beautiful paint- 
ing, and executed by Novelli in 1634. The vault of the summer 
refectory contains also a fresco, by him, of Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den. 

The museum contains some great treasures: ivory chests beau- 
tifully carved; Saracenic dishes and bowls; agate cups from Ca- 
tania and other parts of Sicily; a small black skyphos, supposed 
to be the identical cup in which Socrates drank the hemlock; the 
pen of St. Gregory the Great, in a reliquary of Saracenic workman- 
ship; terra-cotta heads; specimens of Saracenic pottery, beautiful 
in form and colour; and a comical wig of spun glass, —are the 
principal objects of interest. From the museum the abbot took 
them to the library in the antechamber, in which is again a beau- 
tiful picture by Novelli, the Annunciation. The library itself con- 
tains more than 20,000 volumes, and some very interesting Mss. : 
among the rest a Bible, written in 1174, and beautifully illuminated ; 
the Breviary of Pope Pius V.; many other exquisitely illuminated 
Missals, especially one of the fifteenth century; and some rare edi- 
tions of classical works. From the convent our travellers were 
taken into the church, where there are two tolerable pictures of 
St. John the Baptist and St. Benedict, and some beautiful walnut- 
wood carving in the choir; but the glory of the church consists 
in its organ, which is one of the four finest in Europe, and on which 
the good-natured organist played for nearly an hour for the amuse- 
ment of his guests. In the sacristy are some beautiful reliquaries 
and crucifixes of cinque-cento work; several gorgeous vestments, 
gifts of the Bey of Tunis; a large piece of the true Cross, and other 
valuable relics. Here also is a beautiful little picture of the Virgin 
and Child, by Annibal Carracci. In the crypt below, the dead 
monks are arranged as in the Capuchin convent. After a lun- 
cheon, at which the monks assisted, and contributed all in their 
power to the entertainment of their guests,—providing them, among 
other things, with delicious bread and excellent wine,—our travel- 
lers were taken to see their garden, which is in a wild and beau- 
tiful spot below the convent, and at that moment was filled with 
spring-flowers. Afterwards they went on to the agricultural school 
of the convent, where the monks have about seventy orphans, whom 
they board and lodge, as well as teach, and who learn not only out- 
of-door work, but various trades. There are twenty-four monks 
at present in this monastery, all of high birth and good fortune. 
They occupy themselves mainly in literary pursuits; and one of 
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them is now-engaged in publishing a magnificent work on the 
cathedral of Morreale, with chromo-lithographed plates of the frescoes 
and mosaics, most admirably and elaborately drawn. 

On their way home our party visited the agricultural school 
beyond the Favorita. It is a fine establishment, begun in 1848 by 
Ruggiero Settimo. The superior, Professor Inzegna, is a very 
learned man and a great botanist. He has made a very curious 
collection of all the woods of Sicily, and arranged them as books 
in shelves, one side of each being polished; some of the woods 
are very rare and beautiful in the grain. There are a certain 
number of boys admitted, free of payment; the rest pay -one 
hundred ducats a year, and for this they are clothed, fed, and 
taught in agriculture, as well as in the ordinary departments of 
education. Their dormitories and refectory seemed bright and com- 
fortable. The establishment has about 1000 acres under. cultiva- 
tion; they grow cotton, among other things, and of a quality as fine 
and good as the Georgian, for which they can obtain an equally 
high price in the market. There is a fine hall, library, and chapel, 
&c.; but the number of the boys is very small for the size of the 
building. 

The following week, a promise made to a dying girl, led our 
party to visit the beautiful cemetery of Sta. Maria di Gest, about four 
miles from Palermo. They stopped on their road to visit La Zisa, 
a fine old Saracenic palace, with a lofty square yellow tower, which 
is one of the great features of Palermo. Mounting by a flight 
of external steps, they descended again into a very fine hall, with 
a fountain in the centre; a roof, vaulted and fretted, like those 
of the Alhambra, with elaborate honeycomb work, and the walls 
covered with mosaics on a gold ground and Oriental inscriptions. 
Climbing up again a hundred and sixteen steps to the roof, they 
were rewarded by a magnificent view over the city and the Conca 
d’ Oro, justifying the inscription over the doorway : 

“ Del orbe, Europa es honor ; 

De Europe, Italia verjel ; 

Sicilia compendio del ; 

Y esta vista la mejor !” 
Leaving the town, and passing under the bridge of the Admiral,— 
so called because erected by the founder of the Martorana, and the 
scene of one of the most decisive victories in the First Punic War, 
—a turn to the right leads you by a steep picturesque ascent to the 
Franciscan cemetery. It lies on the lower slopes of Monte Grifone, 
shaded by a magnificent avenue of cypresses, and surrounded by 
orange and citron groves. It is impossible to conceive a more 
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beautiful spot, with its clumps of stone-pine and date-palms; the 
whole overhung by red rocky cliffs, studded with the bright crimson 
cactus. The view over the bay of Palermo, and the fertile plain 
stretched out at one’s feet, especially at sunset, must be seen to 
be fully understood. The church is of the fifteenth century, and 
contains nothing remarkable but two or three good frescos. In the 
centre of the court is a beautiful fountain, and round the church 
a fine Norman cloister. The graves are most carefully tended by 
the good monks, and are placed in rows all round the open court. 
To choose, in this space, a last resting-place for the dying child 
of a Palermitan physician, had been the object of that day’s ex- 
pedition. A spot was fixed upon ‘near the grave of one of the 
Sisters of Charity, who had lately paid for her devotion to the sick 
soldiers with her life. The evening of that day saw the close of 
that bright and beautiful girl’s earthly career; and the next morn- 
ing the body, decked with the purest white flowers, was borne up the 
hill to the grave chosen for her by her friend. Yet who would wish 
to lie in a more lovely spot? And who does not reécho in his 
heart the feeling of the Greek poet: “ Those whom the gods love 
die young” ? 

The Sunday following there was a “ popular demonstration ;” 
that is, there was a dirty rabble of two or three thousand people, 
who paraded the streets in procession, carrying banners, on which 
were inscribed “ Morte ai Preti,” with bloody handkerchiefs on 
pikes, and one and all screaming, “ Viva Garibaldi!” The govern- 
ment did not attempt to interfere. The mob vowed a special 
vengeance against a certain priest, noted for his holiness, but also 
for his devotion to the Roman See. He was to preach that day at 
the monastery of Valverde, and to do so would have had to traverse 
the armed mass who were plotting his destruction. Information, 
however, was conveyed to him of the danger of his position, just 
before leaving his own house, and he was persuaded not to risk a 
life so valuable by imprudent exposure. Suspicion at this time fell 
upon all who would not openly declare themselves partisans of the 
Garibaldian faction. The greater portion of the Palermitan nobility 
had left the place; and those that remained lived entirely among 
themselves, refusing to attend the balls or parties at the prefecture. 
The Piedmontese officers complained bitterly that they were treated 
just as the Lombards had treated the Austrians at Milan—that no 
one would ask them to their houses, and that at public places no 
one would dance or associate with them. On the other hand, the 
Princess C., who had endeavoured, as far as possible, to keep clear 
of all political parties, found her town-house bombarded by the Nea- 
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politan troops, and her country-house ransacked and plundered of 
every thing by the followers of Garibaldi; while their fine chateau 
in the interior was seized by the government, and converted into a 
military prison. 

Even an English lady did not escape suspicion. She had rented 
a house belonging to a devoted Bourbonist, who had never been 
known to let his palazzo before. Therefore it was conjectured that 
he must have had a special motive for doing so, and that the stranger 
lady was employed on a secret mission to bring about a Bourbon 
revolution. If it were objected to this view, that the lady lived 
very quietly, and never went out in the evening, it was answered by 
“ Well, that’s the very proof. What can she be doing all alone, 
except plotting?” If she set up a soup-kitchen, or endeavoured 
in any way to relieve the misery around her, she was supposed to 
be “ currying favour with the lower classes.” No domiciliary visits, 
however, were attempted; but spies were set over her, and all her 
letters opened and read, and detained so long in the process, that 
at last she sent a message to the head of the post-office, “ that he 
was most welcome to her correspondence if he would only let her 
have her letters first.” This state of things, however, determined 
her to curtail her stay; and a few days after Easter she and her 
children sailed from Palermo, leaving behind them many pleasant 
loving memories; and hoping that the day might not be far distant 
when peace and good government would replace the present hopeless 


anarchy and confusion. 
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Guyot’s MNeditations.* 


When, some two years ago, M. Guizot published his Méditations 
sur [Essence de la Religion Chrétienne, he announced at the same 
time that the volume then placed before the public was but the 
first of a series. After examining the “essence” of Christianity, 
he intended to proceed to its history, He would examine the 
authenticity of Scripture, the causes of the success of the founders 
of our religion; he would trace the path of the Church across the 
long succession of ages to the great crisis of the sixteenth century; 
he would give an account of Catholics and Protestants, as well as 
of the movement and action of the anti-Christian spirit in modern 
society. This was to form the second series of his Meditations. 
The third was to embrace a review of the actual state of Chris- 
tianity ; the religious revival of the nineteenth century, Catholic 
and Protestant, with some account of the spiritualist philosophy and 
the anti-Christian movement which our own days have witnessed. 
Finally, M. Guizot having dealt with the past and with the present, 
would take in hand the future; he would point out the ways by 
which the Christian religion is “ called to conquer completely and 
rule morally this little corner of the universe which we call our earth, 
in which the designs and the power of God are unfolding themselves, 
as no doubt they also unfold themselves in an infinity of worlds 
unknown to us.” (Pref. p. viii.) 

We have quoted these last words of the illustrious French writer 
with no satirical purpose, but because they are so extremely charac- 
teristic of M. Guizot. He is, beyond all things, a lecturer; and a 
lecturer is necessarily open to the temptations of what seem to be 
large and comprehensive views of history, generalisations of facts 
not always sound, an imaginary keenness of divination as to the 
principles which underlie the complex activity of men and nations, 
a magisterial style of passing sentence ‘on a century, a school, a 
religion in a single paragraph. It is given to few men to com- 
bine immense acquaintance with the materials of history with 
philosophical precision and wideness of view in classifying and 
connecting facts in a degree sufficient to fit them for the task 

* Méditations sur l’ Etat actuel de la Religion Chrétienne, par M, Guizot. 
Paris, 1866, 
VOL. V. 
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which M. Guizot has undertaken to fulfil in the second (projected) 
series of his Meditations. But M. Guizot seems to speak of it 
with as much coolness as if it required no higher or rarer powers 
than such as are enough for the luminous exposition of the policy 
of a ministry or the main features of a budget. Nor does it appear 
that he has the slightest suspicion that he may be at some dis- 
advantage as a philosophical Church historian from the fact that 
he can only look at the Christianity of at least sixteen centuries 
from a position which makes it almost impossible for him to throw 
himself into its spirit, or, what is more essential still, to under- 
stand more than in part its moving principles and dominant 
impulses, Whatever M. Guizot writes is clear, well stated, in- 
teresting, and conscientious: he is wonderfully impartial for a 
Protestant, but impartiality is not intuition, There is nothing 
egotistic or offensive in the serenity with which he looks forth on 
the world around him, its past and its future, from his retire- 
ment at Val Richer; but the work he has undertaken requires 
the ken of a prophet, or at all events that power of seeing every 
thing in its due perspective and proportion which nothing but 
Catholicism can give. M. Guizot may see and say a great deal 
that is true; he is not at the centre, 


“ Whence all may be discerned in clear harmonious ring ;”’ 
and though he may have few prejudices and no passions to warp 
his judgment, it must of necessity be inadequate, and even in some 
respects distorted. 
We need not, however, anticipate the verdict which may have 


. some day to be given on M. Guizot’s description of the past centuries 


of Christianity. Inverting the order of his proposed Meditations, 
he has left the past to take care of itself, and given us at once his 
views as to the present state of our religion. His last publication 
contains some interesting chapters on the religious reaction in France 
since the Great Revolution—on Spiritualism, Rationalism, Posi- 
tivism, Materialism, Pantheism, Scepticism, and Impiety, in their 
several manifestations during the present century. We cannot, of 
course, expect any great abundance of details in sketches like those 
before us. M. Guizot aims at characterising in a few pages the 
principles and tendencies of the movements which he recognises as 
so influential; and when he deals with personal or literary character 
he is equally concise, though he is seldom happier or more in- 
teresting than in those parts of his volume in which he is thus 
engaged. On the whole, though slight, his descriptions are wonder- 
fully broad, masterly, and comprehensive. They are not detailed 
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enough to satisfy general readers, who delight in anecdote and 
narrative, and have little previous acquaintance with the subject; 
but they will approve themselves as thoughtful, judicial, and candid 
to the smaller and higher circles for whom M. Guizot writes. He 
has made himself so great a name in the world both of literature 
and politics, that we are constrained to listen with attention to his 
remarks on the men and schools of his own day. His utterances will 
long survive, and will have to be consulted by any one who writes 
the history of our times; but they are not that history. Perhaps, 
also, one of their chief interests will always consist in the light 
they throw on the history of thought in France, as records rather 
of their author’s reflections than of the facts among which he has 
lived. Though M. Guizot cannot be cited as a typical French- 
man, his mind, as mirrored in his works, can still be taken as, in 
many respects, a fair measure by which the best French opinion 
and feeling on many most important matters may be gauged. 
Looking back in his old age on the progress of religion in 
France since the early years of the present century, M. Guizot is of 
course struck with the wonderful fertility and vigour of growth 
manifested by the Church from the time that the Concordat of 
Napoleon restored her altars and set her priests free from the ban of 
proscription. It is almost inevitable that a thinker in his position 
should attach rather too much importance to the influence of writers 
and other distinguished men in a reaction of this kind. The pro- 
gress of religion in a Catholic country may depend to a great extent 
upon the activity and prudence of a few men who are its instruments 
as well as its evidences, its conquests as well as its guides. What 
these men say and do is on the surface, obvious to every observer. 
But the tide rises from below ; it is the irrepressible swelling of thou- 
sands of hearts, in each one of which the work of grace is silently going 
on, revealing the change it has wrought, in one after another, by a 
general rise of thought, feeling, and conduct. The flood gains height 
and volume imperceptibly, and so saps and sweeps away obstacles that 
formerly towered above it, by its own weight and force. M. Guizot 
is hardly able to comprehend this in all its significancy. But he 
gives us a very interesting sketch of the chief features of the revival 
which has been so long going on in France; and his remarks on 
Chateaubriand, De Bonald, De Maistre, and De la Mennais, are pro- 
found, clear, and philosophical. We must take exception—as ex- 
ception has already been taken in France—to some remarks he has 
made on what he considers to be the principles of another great 
agent in the religious revival—the Society of Jesus. One of the 
least creditable passages of M. Guizot’s own career as a minister, 
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was certainly the attempt he made in 1845, by means of M. Rossi, 
to induce the Holy See to suppress the Society in France. M. 
Guizot has given his own account of these transactions in the last 
volume of his Mémoires ; and we took occasion about a year ago to 
draw attention very shortly to the inaccuracy of the impression 
which might be produced by the incompleteness, to say nothing 
more, of the statement to which we refer.* 

In the sketch now before us M. Guizot passes the whole matter 
over, and indeed he had no occasion to refer to it particularly. But 
he has made the undeniable fact that the Society of Jesus has been 
labouring industriously in France since its restoration in 1814—and, 
consequently, has had something to do with the Catholic revival in 
that country—the occasion for a disquisition as to what he thinks are 
its principles, which no one really acquainted with those principles 
can admit as fair. According to M. Guizot, the Society of Jesus was 
called into existence, and still exists, for the purpose of defending to 
the utmost the principle of absolutism both in Church and State ;f 
and he proceeds to moralise on the great disadvantages under which 
the religious of whom he is speaking necessarily labour in modern 
times in consequence of their principles. Now this is an assertion 
which might not have surprised us if we had met with it in a speech 
or a despatch of Lord Palmerston or Earl Russell. It is in reality 
an echo of the calumnies put in circulation by the Voltairian party 
towards the end of the reign of Charles X., and repeated by the 
agents of the secret conspiracies against religion throughout Europe 
whenever occasion served them; as, for instance, when Catholicism 
was to be oppressed in Switzerland by the dissolution of the Sonder- 


‘bund. Though M. Guizot is a Protestant, he is a member of a 


Catholic nation; he knows history; he is ordinarily fair and con- 
scientious in characterising even what he disapproves. He might 
have known the falsehood of the charge he was making, if he had 
called to mind the eloquent and convincing speech made by M. de 
Montalembert in the Chamber of Peers on the Swiss question in 
1844; more than that, he must have been aware that he was speak- 
ing without knowledge of the facts of the case: he cannot have made 


* See the Month, vol. iii. p. 433, 

t M. Guizot’s words are: “ Au nom de l’unité et de l’infaillibilité en 
matiére de foi, le pouvoir supréme dans I’Eglise Catholique fit alliance avec 
le pouvoir absolu dans la société civile, et le soutint dans sa résistance a la 
liberté. Sous l’inspiration de leur fondateur Loyola, génie héroique, fana- 
tique, et mystique, habile 4 organiser et 4 vivifier son dessein, l’ordre des 
Jésuites naquit de cette guerre et pour cette guerre, comme une troupe 
d’élite, chargée, au nom de la foi, de défendre absolument l’autorité, dans 
VEglise et dans I’Etat,” 
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himself acquainted either with the documents from which the spirit 
of the Institute of which he is speaking can be decisively drawn, nor 

with the history of the Society, nor with the teachings of its great 

theologians. Nota single line or word in the Constitutions can be 

quoted in support of the assertion he has made. A religious body, 

intended to labour not in any particular country or for the benefit of 

any single people, must of course be indifferent to this or that form 

of government. The aim of such a body is to devote itself simply 
to spiritual interests, and it is bound to leave temporal matters 

entirely alone. This, as might be expected, is frequently and 

pointedly insisted on in the Institute of the Society. If we turn 
to history, we find that the Society has laboured, and does labour, 
without the slightest preference for one form of political constitution 
over another, and perhaps with the greatest success in the freest or 
the most democratic countries. And as to its doctrines, though it 
cannot be said to have adopted any special theories on‘ the subject of 
government, and though opinions of all colours on that subject may 
be found among its writers, still it is fair to say that its most emi- 
nent and famous theologians-—following in the footsteps of §. Tho- 
mas and his successors—have maintained what are now considered 
liberal doctrines with the utmost freedom and force of argument. 
It is enough to call to mind the controversy in which the name of 
our own sapient James I. is connected with those of Bellarmine and 
Suarez. James I. maintained the extravagant doctrine which goes by 
the name of the “ divine right of kings,” against Cardinal Bellarmine; 
and Suarez wrote a learned work expressly in answer to James I. 
In this he declares that the opinion of the King is new and singular, 
and that it seems to have been invented for the sake of increasing 
the power of temporal sovereigns, as well as of weakening spiritual 
authority; and the doctrine of Bellarmine is characterised by him at 
the same time as “ancient, received, true, and necessary.”"* In 


* We may refer our readers to an article in the Etudes Religieuses, His- 
toriques, et Littéraires for July, in which P. Matignon has analysed the doc- 
trine of Suarez. It is one of a series called les Doctrines de la Compagnie de 
Jésus sur la Liberté, The same number of the Ztudes contains a long and 
most interesting letter from Pére Daniel to M. Guizot on the passages in his 
Mémoires relating to the mission of M. Rossi, of which we have already spoken. 
Pére Daniel, as well as Pére Matignon, disclaims entirely the imputation cast 
by M. Guizot on the Society on the score of its absolutistic doctrines and 
tendencies. It is but fair to add, that Pare Daniel alludes to a fact which 
may explain, though not excuse, M. Guizot’s mistake. When the Society of 
Jesus was restored in 1814, a number of French priests entered it, men who 
had suffered under the excesses of the revolutionary government, and who 
were, like almost all the members of the old clergy of France, devoted to the 
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fact, it is the simple truth that absolutist theories have prevailed far 
more in Protestant than in Catholic countries; and when they have 
been maintained by Catholic writers, those writers have in general 
belonged to the schools which have inclined the most to Gallican and 
even to Jansenist doctrines. The Society of Jesus has always been 
on what is termed the Ultramontane side, and in consequence has 
incurred the reproach from some of its adversaries of making too 
little of Kings in order to magnify Popes. But in truth the doc- 
trines maintained by its theologians have not been originated by 
them, but received as an inheritance from 8. Thomas and later Scho- 
lastics ; and M. de Montalembert, in the speech to which we have 
referred, was quite right in characterising the charge which M. Guizot 
has in substance repeated, not simply as false, but as so false as not 
to have even an appearance of truth to make it acceptable.* 

M. Guizot speaks, as we might expect, with warm admiration of 
the distinguished band of “ liberal” Catholics whose names are so 
prominent in the upward struggles of the Church in France, espe- 
cially in connection with her chief victory of late years, the deliver- 
ance of the droit d@’enseignement from the monopoly of the University. 
He is severe on De la Mennais, but does justice to the eminent men 
who for a time linked themselves more or less with him—Lacor- 
daire, De Montalembert, Cochin, Ozanam, Mgr. Dupanloup, M. de 
Falloux, and others, are gracefully noticed. As if he were half 
ashamed of the act of his government in relation to religious orders, 
he seems to undervalue the importance of the step taken by Lacor- 
daire in bringing back the habit of 8. Dominic into France. On the 
other hand, he rises almost to enthusiasm at the mention of such 
‘works as the Propagation of the Faith, the Society of S. Vincent of 
Paul, the Little Sisters of the Poor, and the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine. He severely criticises and condemns the Encyclical of 
1864 as a “great mistake’—“ 4 mon sens, Ja faute a été grave.” 


ancien régime, and inclined to identify the interests of the throne and the 
altar. These men had been already collected into a body under the name of 
the Peres de la Foi, and formed the nucleus of the restored Society in France ; 
P. Daniel says of them, “ Entrés tard dans notre Ordre, ils y apportaient 
toutes les vertus du prétre, mais aussi des idées toutes faites, et ces idées, ils 
ne les avaient pas toutes puisées d nos grandes et larges sources doctrinales.” 
This generation, of course, soon passed away. 

* “Jose dire que c’est une assertion des plus gratuites et qui n’a pas 
méme pour elle l’apparence de la vérité, en présence des faits si patents et si 
universels qui démontrent que, si l’existence des Jésuites est incompatible 
avec quelque chose, o’est avec le despotisme, et surtout avec ce despotisme 
hypocrite qui se déguise sous le nom de liberté.” MM, de Montalembert, in the 
Chamber of Peers, May 8, 1844, 
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Catholics can afford to smile at M. Guizot when he ventures out of 
his depth, and to remember that he has had the courage to argue for 
the maintenance of the temporal power of the Holy See. His account 
of the “Gaume controversy”—in which the amusing mistake was 
made of attributing modern“ paganism” to classical studies—is so 
just and so perfect a specimen of what a résumé of history ought to 
be, that we shall make it our single quotation from his present work: 


“Under the influence of a blind zeal, a pious ecclesiastic, the 
Abbé Gaume, made an attack on the position which the literature of 
pagan antiquity occupies in public instruction. He denounced it as 
‘le Ver Rongeur des Sociétés Modernes.’ He demanded that the 
Christian classics should replace in our schools those of Greece and 
Rome. This was, in fact, to renounce one of the great sources of mo- 
dern civilisation, to anathematise the literary revival of the fifteenth 
century, as well as the religious reform of the sixteenth, and to exclude 
the education of the young generations of Christians from the general 
history of the world. This attack on the system of public instruction 
which has prevailed for four centuries in all Christian states was met 
by a sympathetic welcome in a certain portion of the Catholic Church. 
Learned bishops expressed their thanks to its author, and M. Veuillot 
undertook to be its champion. But both in the Catholic Church and 
in the lay University the defence of classical studies was more powerful 
than the attack made upon them. LEcclesiastics eminent both for 
piety and learning, with the Bishop of Orleans at their head, came 
forward eagerly to take the side of those large and liberal studies 
which embrace all the most beautiful works of human intelligence. 
The Jesuits, on this occasion, set the example of good sense and 
largeness of spirit. They made no change in the programme of their 
colleges. Pere Cahour and Pére Daniel proved both the fitness and 
the necessity of their system; and Greek and Latin literature have 
preserved, in the education of the Christian world, that place which 
the rights and the brilliancy of genius have assigned to them in its 
history.” (pp. 93-95.) 


M. Guizot gives us, as a sequel to his account of the Catholic 
revival in France, a narrative of the principal events in the “re- 
formed” body to which he himself belongs. Like the rest of the 
book, it is clearly and forcibly written, and it deals moreover with a 
history which even among Anglicans in this country is less known 
than that of the Catholic reaction. Although the names which 
figure in this narrative—such as those of Samuel Vincent, Daniel 
Encontre, Haldane, Vinet, Monod, Verny, De Pressensé—are far 
less known on this side of the Channel than those of the Catholic 
leaders, the story of their efforts and conflicts will be read with 
interest. Indeed it is one which our Anglican friends would do 
well to consider seriously. No one can deny that in the battle 
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between advanced rationalism and dislike of dogma and the super- 
natural on the one hand, and attachment to hereditary “orthodoxy” 
on the other, there has been in the main remarkable earnestness and 
sincerity on both sides of the question. No one can deny that to the 
exertions and sacrifices made by many of these men for the cause 
which they consider good and holy no contemptible share of success 
has been vouchsafed. In France, as elsewhere, there seems to have 
been in the course of the last thirty years a revival of energy among 
the various sects which claim the name of Christian, as well as in 
the Catholic Church herself, from which they have torn themselves, 
and from which they differ more or less in their teaching in proportion 
to the fragments which they have preserved, large or small, of that faith 
which she alone possesses in its integrity. They have their works 
of active charity and missionary enterprise; they can point to the 
multiplication of their pastors and of their places of worship. By 
the side of this advance, so parallel to that which we have ourselves 
witnessed in England, there has been carried on a desperate conflict 
about matters of vital doctrine, exactly the counterpart of that which 
has raged in England about Baptism, the Eucharist, the Inspiration 
of Scripture, and other points of the same importance. There is 
the same spectacle of ministers of a Protestant body, after having 
denied the infallibility of the Church, endeavouring to stop, at a 
certain limit fixed by themselves, the progress of doubt and the 
denial of doctrine; and all seems to end there, as here, in mutual 
concessions, in “ agreement to differ,” though the questions at issue 
‘may reach even to the Divinity of Jesus Christ and the doctrine of 
the Ever Blessed Trinity. The march of the Catholic Church, as 
traced by M. Guizot, is ever onwards and upwards ; and if a question 
of doctrine arises, it is at once decided: while the most fayoured 
Protestant bodies may grow indeed in works of external benevolence 
and piety, but are cast into never-ending confusion by teachers who call 
in question the simplest Christian truths, which these communities 
have no power to defend authoritatively. Let Anglicans honestly 
compare the late history of their own communion with that of the 
Catholics in France on the one hand, and that of the Protestants in 
France on the other. Can they fail to see in which of the two 
their own story is reflected, and by which it is rebuked ? 
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Our Library Table, 


. CAIRD’s Mary Stuart. 
Bishop ULLATHORNE’s Second Letter. 
The Gesellen-Vereinen. 

. The Irish Bishops under Queen Elizabeth. 
The Letters of EUGENIE DE GUERIN, 

. Norwegian Country Life. 


1. We have to thank Mr. Caird for a clear, plain, and very power- 
ful statement of those chief features in the eventful story of Mary 
Stuart, upon which the long-debated question as to her guilt or her 
innocence naturally turns.* He has given us a very good summary 
of her life, as far as these matters are concerned, leaving his readers 
to fill up the vacant spaces from the works of her professed biogra- 
phers. Thus we find but little in his volume about the mournful 
nineteen years which she spent in prison in England. Mr. Caird 
has come to a strong opinion in favour of her innocence from the 
charges brought against her by the evil genius of her life—her half- 
brother Murray ; and we trust that his book is a sign, not only that 
in Scotland the fair fame of Mary Stuart will never want defenders, 
but also that a reaction in her favour has set in among the really 
impartial and industrious students of history, to whatever nation and 
to whatever creed they may belong. 

We have already drawn attentiont to the extremely uncritical 
manner in which the latest English historian of the times of Mary 
Stuart has allowed himself to deal with this question. Mr. Froude, 
who has shown so much industry in his researches into the Spanish 
archives, has accepted with the scantiest examination the evidence 
against Mary contained in the celebrated Casket Letters, supposed 
to have been addressed by her to Bothwell. He does not give us 
the slightest reason for believing that he has in any way sifted the 
question to the bottom; and, as his history shows evident signs 
of being written as he studies its materials, and published as it is 
written, we may venture, with little fear of contradiction, to assert that 
he had not gone with any fulness into the matter at the time that he 
wrote the brilliant chapter about the murder of Darnley, which he 
has founded on the assumed genuineness of a set of documents which 
are as clearly and demonstrably spurious as any forgeries of the 
kind can be expected to be. Mr. Froude had read them through, but, 
as it appears, chiefly for the purpose of seeing what materials they 


* Mary Stuart, her Guilt or Innocence. An inquiry into the secret his- 
tory of her times. By Alexander M‘Neil-Caird. Edinburgh, 1866. 
t See the Month, vol. i. pp. 1-15. 
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might furnish him for an effective paragraph or a touching stroke in . 


the showy piece of writing on which he was engaged. He knew just 
enough of them to take two or three detached sentences out of their 
context, to put them together, and so give them a new sense, and 
then to point out the “ Shaksperian” genius of the forger—if there 
was one—who could have produced any thing so perfectly and pathe- 
tically natural. If there was one !—Mr. Froude at the very moment 
was a forger himself, improving on the work of Buchanan or some 
one else in the pay of Murray and Queen Elizabeth. So far Mr. 
Froude had studied these letters; but he made no attempt whatever 
to deal with the proofs of their spuriousness drawn from internal 
evidence, which are far too conclusive to be gainsayed, and scarcely 
any to elude the force of the fact, that while it was always pretended 
that the letters were written in French, and that the French origi- 
nals shown at Westminster agreed with the handwriting of Queen 
Mary,—on which piece of external evidence Mr. Froude professes 
mainly to decide the question —it is now established beyond all 
possibility of cavil that the French letters, as published by Mary’s 
enemies themselves, are a translation from the Scotch through the 
Latin. This is proved by the mistakes which occur from the 
translator’s having read one Scotch word for another, and so made 
nonsense. ‘Two more volumes of Mr. Froude’s history have lately 
been announced, and it is of course impossible to say to what year 
of the reign of Elizabeth they may bring down his narrative. But 
they ought to reach to the date of the examination of the letters, 
such as it was, at Westminster; and we shall therefore probably 
have an opportunity of seeing how he deals with the question when 
it comes more naturally before him. But surely it is an odd way 
of writing history—to paint a grand tragic scene on the faith of 
certain documents, as to which a whole literature exists, containing 
the strongest arguments against their genuineness; and then, some 
three years after, to proceed to the full examination of the question. 
Mr. Caird, whose theory as to the letters we shall presently 
notice, has pointed out more than one additional mistake into which 
Mr. Froude has allowed himself to be led by his hostility to Mary, 
and his equally determined admiration of her thoroughly unscru- 
pulous brother. As an instance of his unfairness to Mary, we may 
refer to his description of an interview between the Queen and Craw- 
ford, when she was on her way to nurse her husband in his illness at 
Glasgow, before he was removed, under her care, to the Kirk o’ Field, 
the house in the outskirts of Edinburgh where his murder was soon 
afterwards accomplished. Mr. Froude represents Crawford as sent 
by Darnley to appease the Queen in consequence of some “ bitter 
expressions about him [Darnley], which had been carried to his ears.” 
“ His heart,” says Mr. Froude, “half sank in him when he was 
told that she was coming ; and Crawford, when he gave his message, 
did not hide from her that his master was afraid of her. ‘There is 
no remedy against fear,’ the Queen said shortly. . . . Craw- 
ford’s suspicions were too evident to be concealed. The Queen 
did not like them. She asked sharply if he had more to say,” &c. 
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(Froude, viii. p. 353). Thus we have the reader prepared, by an 
assertion of Darnley’s suspicion of some design against him on the 
part of his wife, for the further charge that she was a party to 
his death. The fact is, that Crawford was not sent by Darnley at 
all, but by his father, Lennox, who, as the Lieutenant of the county 
through which she was to pass, was bound to meet and escort her, 
but who had been forbidden her presence, having been in disgrace 
with her ever since the murder of Rizzio. Mr. Froude quotes the 
conversation, and may even have had the documents before him 
with the name of Lennox in them; but how much more dramatic it 
was tv make Crawford the messenger of Darnley, and the exponent 
of his supposed fears of the treacherous blandishments of the Queen ! 
‘As to Murray, he has undertaken the herculean labour of white- 
washing him all through—a man, certainly, not worse than the 
others with whom he shared, as it seems, all those plots of treason, 
assassination, and calumny against Mary, of which the political 
history of Scotland at that time is made up, except in the cir- 
cumstances that he was her trusted brother, that he always kept 
himself out of personal danger, and that he profited more than any 
one else by the success of these black intrigues. There is, however, 
one point in the history at which Mr. Froude seems to have combined 
the indulgence of his favourite aversion with that of his favourite 
predilection in a singularly amusing manner. Two months before 
Darnley’s death there was a bond entered into by Murray, Huntley, 
Lethington, Argyle, Bothwell, and others, to get rid of the King. 
They proposed to Mary to bring about a divorce; and on her ob- 
jecting to the whole plan as it was proposed to her, Lethington, the 
spokesman of the party—they were all present—used some words to 
her which Mr. Froude understands as containing a very intelligible 
proposal that he should be removed by violence; and promised 
her that Murray would “look through his fingers thereto, and will 
behold our doings, saying nothing to the same.” Now, it is Mr. 
Froude’s object, in order to inculpate Mary, that those words 
should have conveyed to her the blackest possible proposal against 
her husband; and he makes capital out of her cold and unim- 
passioned answer in the negative. But what of Murray, who was, 
with Lethington himself, the author of the proposal, and who was 
present when Lethington spoke? “ Such subjects,” says Mr. Froude, 
“are not usually discussed in too loud a tone, and he may not have 
heard them distinctly.” 

Mr. Caird, although he necessarily passes over ground which has 
been already traversed by so many diligent historians, has not failed 
to contribute a number of new facts to the story of Mary Stuart. 
Some of them throw much light on her character and the most im- 
portant incidents of her life. We must confess to having shared the 
common impression, that she was brought up in the gay and luxurious 
Court of France. Mr. Caird reminds us (p. 7) that she was educated 
in the seclusion of a convent, which she did not leave till her marriage. 
Again, that ride of Mary’s from Jedburgh to Hermitage, where 
Bothwell was lying wounded and ill, has been used perhaps as often 
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as any single incident in her history by the enemies of her fair fame. 
It seems so like a reckless display of ungovernable affection for the 
wounded Earl. Mr. Caird gives a very plain and prosaic account of 
the proceeding. Mary had come to Jedburgh to hold her Court for 
the pacifying of the Border, of which Bothwell was Lord Lieutenant. 
One of the men he had been sent to capture for trial struck him down 
and wounded him dangerously, and the rest of his prisoners escaped. 
Mary found herself in the position in which Queen Victoria’s Judges 
of Assize might be, if on arriving at some county town, and being 
received in state by the sheriff and the assembled magistrates, they 
were greeted with the news that the gaol had been “ delivered” of all 
the criminals they had come to try by the kind offices of some sym- 
pathisers from without, who had, moreover, broken the head of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, who—as we must suppose, to make 
the parallel complete—was also the governor of the gaol. Such 
being her position, it was essential for the purposes of justice that 
Mary should confer with her lieutenant as to the means of bringing 
the escaped culprits to justice. The contemporary account states 
that she was accompanied by Murray and her other lords, that they 
were present at the entire conversation, and that the whole visit, 
arrangements and all, took up twohours. It is wonderful how much 
light has lately been thrown on minute points in Mary’s history 
which have been used against her character, by the simple considera- 
tion of what was customary in those times, or a matter of course in 
consequence of some office held by Bothwell or some other lord. Mr. 
Caird’s book contributes more than one new instance. 

With regard to the much-debated question of the Casket Letters, 
Mr. Caird follows what we conceive to be the only opinion to which 
it is possible for any fair person who really investigates the matter 
to come. When, a few weeks ago, the English Courts rejected, as 
undoubtedly spurious, certain documents which were produced in the 
cause of the so-called Olive, Princess of Cumberland, they had not 
by any means stronger grounds for doing so than exist against the 
Casket documents. It is easy to see thus much—though Mr. Froude, 
we fear, will not see it. But there are further questions, requiring 
much delicate critical handling, with regard to the possible origin of 
the forgery, or, as it may have been in some cases, the interpolation 
of which we speak: and we may repeat what we have already said, 
that it is very desirable that the internal evidence which may be 
drawn from the Letters, as compared with the acknowledged remains 
of Mary’s correspondence, should be more thoroughly sifted. Mr. Caird 
has contributed a few very good suggestions to the controversy. He 
has remarked, for instance, that it is very probable, from the story 
of the King’s murder, that one of the objects of the conspirators who 
executed it was to possess themselves of his papers; and it appears 
that these were actually in their possession afterwards. At all 
events, there is no difficulty in supposing that some of Mary’s letters 
to her husband may have fallen into the hands of her enemies. Mr. 
Caird thinks that three of the Casket Letters may be admitted as 
genuine, as addressed, not to Bothwell, but to Darnley. One of 
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them is certainly beautiful and wifely; and its expressions seem 
alike to preclude the supposition that it was addressed to a para- 
mour, and that the person addressed was Bothwell. It seems to 
allude to the injuries Mary had received from the person to whom 
she was writing: and it is fixed by her accusers themselves at a date 
before Darnley’s death. They have wilfully mistranslated some of 
her words, altering the sense of a whole sentence, for the sake of 
making it appear that there is an allusion to the designs against his 
life. But the expressions about injuries received would not at that 
time have had any meaning as from Mary to Bothwell, though he 
injured her foully enough afterwards. It seems certain that the 
longest of the Casket Letters—that one of which Mr. Froude speaks 
as a document which no one could have forged—is in reality nothing 
more than a document drawn up by Mary for her Council,—or by 
Crawford, from Darnley’s statements as to a conversation that had 
passed between him and the Queen,—or a rather clumsy mixture of 
the two, with considerable interpolations here and there, made for 
the purpose of blasting Mary’s reputation. If this be so, it is not im- 
possible that other papers of the Queen’s writings, such as letters to 
Darnley, may have been joined to this one by the conspirators, The 
letters have, as is well known, neither date nor address nor signature. 
Mr. Caird’s conjecture may be true, as it is certainly ingenious. 


2. As far as the great mass of loyal Catholics is concerned, 
it is probable that the idea of joining in the “ Association for the 
Promotion of the Unity of Christendom” has been finally set at 
rest by the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 
signed by Cardinal Patrizi, which reached England several months 
ago. The principles on which the Catholic Church must deal with 
overtures such as those made by the promoters of that Association 
are so plainly set forth in that document as to leave no ground 
for further confusion of thought on the subject. We have seen but 
little, indeed, from the Unionists on the matter. Bishop Ullathorne’s 
ormer Letter to his Clergy onthe question called forth from Dr. 
Littledale a reply, the temper and taste of which may be estimated 
from the fact that he ventured to call Archbishop Manning “ an 
accomplished master of the art of suppression and misstatement ;” 
but neither the decree itself, nor the comments with which it has 
been accompanied by Dr, Ullathorne in his Second Letter,* appear 
to have been dealt with argumentatively by the party whose man- 
cuvres they chiefly concerned. But Bishop Ullathorne’s Second 
Letter is so important in itself, as throwing light on some of the 
most common Anglican arguments of the present day, that we can- 
not satisfy ourselves by simply chronicling its appearance along with 
that of other less prominent publications on the Reunion, or Eireni- 
con, controversy. 

After dealing with what he calls the “strange and offensive 


* The Anglican Theory of Unity as maintained in the Appeal to Rome 
and Dr, Pusey’s “ Eirenicon.” A Second Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Birmingham, By the Right Rev. Bishop Ullathorne, London, 1866, 
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statement” put forward by Dr. Littledale about the origin of the 
first Rescript elicited from Rome concerning the Association in 
question, Bishop Ullathorne proceeds to speak of the double com- 
plaint of the Appellants—the one hundred and ninety-eight Angli- 
can ministers who signed the Letter to Cardinal Patrizi, alleging 
that the Sacred Congregation had misconstrued both the asser- 
tions and the intentions of the Association. As to the first point 
these “ Appellants” observe, that though in their Prospectus they 
asserted the fact that “the Roman, Greek, and Anglican com- 
munions each claimed for themselves the inheritance of the Priest- 
hood and the name of Catholic,” they never said any thing as to 
the rightfulness of such claim on the part of Anglicanism. They 
seem to have thought that Catholics might join with them on the 
ground of the mere fact of such a “claim,” believing all the time 
that it was groundless and false. Such a compromise is more 
congenial to the atmosphere of Protestantism than to that of 
Catholicism, It cannot be denied that the “claim” of which the 
Association spoke was based on a certain theory as to Church 
Unity, entirely novel and un-Catholic, to which Catholics joining 
the Association would have given a virtual approbation, This 
theory is, of course, that on which Dr. Pusey has expended so 
much ingenuity in his Lirenicon. 

Bishop Ullathorne very carefully examines this theory, and tests 
it by antiquity. He then proceeds to answer some arguments 
adduced in its defence from the valid administration of the Sacra- 
ments—especially Baptism—by schismatics and heretics. With 
regard to this, he puts forward very clearly St. Augustine’s doctrine 
on the subject, which entirely confutes the arguments of Dr. Little- 
dale and Dr. Pusey. St. Augustine “does not mean, nor does St. 
Thomas, as Dr. Pusey supposes, that the grace of the Sacrament is 
not conveyed in heresy or schism; but that the recipient remains in 
sin because of his sinful dispositions.” He quotes St. Augustine’s 
own words: “If then and there (outside the Church) the sins of 
the baptised are remitted through the sanctity of Baptism, they 
again return through the obstinacy of heresy and schism. Where- 
fore, such men as these are under the necessity of coming to Catholic 
peace, that they may cease to be heretics and schismatics, and may 
deserve to have purgation of the sins which have revived in them, 
through the operation of charity in the bond of unity.” It is, in 
fact, difficult to see how any can mistake the doctrine of the Fathers 
on the subject. 

As one of the notes of Catholicity claimed for the Anglican 
Church by the Association was that of the “inheritance of the 
priesthood,” Bishop Ullathorne gives us some extremely interesting 
remarks on the question of Anglican Orders. He incidentally men- 
tions that he has in his possession a letter of Dr. Lingard’s on the 
subject, which quite clears him from the suspicion of having in any 
way defended those Orders. Lingard discarded the “ Nag’s Head” 
story, and that has been enough to make some sanguine Anglicans 
claim him as on their side of the question, But he also expressed 
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in the strongest words his conviction of the invalidity of Anglican 
Orders, and gave his reasons. Bishop Ullathorne’s remarks bear 
mainly on the “intention” of Anglican “bishops” in conferring 
Orders. He waives the two preliminary questions of the reality of the 
Episcopal character claimed by them, and the validity of the form 
used by them; and he argues that, supposing these points to be 
granted, which they are not, still there will remain an insuperable 
difficulty as to the “intention,” because the doctrine of the Estab- 
lishment, as expressed in the Articles, entirely precludes the suppo- 
sition that the “bishops” believed in or meant to confer the true 
priestly power, the power of “ sacrificing,” with respect to the Real 
Body and Blood of our Lord. On such a point as this it is idle to 
call as witnesses a few detached writers who may have maintained 
the doctrine of the Real Presence or that of the Sacrifice; the ques- 
tion is, what was the belief of the chain of “ bishops” in the successive 
generations since Elizabeth? There can be no question that with 
whatever “succession,” and using whatever “ form” in ordination, the 
Anglican bishops have no more meant to confer the real Priestly 
power to offer up the Adorable Sacrifice, than they have meant to 
confer that of speaking with tongues or of raising the dead. There 
can be no question that, whatever may be the refined and subtle inter- 
pretation put by Dr. Pusey and his followers on the declaration in 
the Articles against the Holy Mass, to the Anglican bishops as a 
body, as to the great mass of Anglicans generally, the words of 
these formularies have conveyed nothing more than the plain, 
obvious, and heretical sense which requires no explanation to make 
it intelligible. 

In the latter part of this most important and authoritative 
pamphlet our readers will find a conclusive statement of the whole 
case of the African Church in its relations with the Holy See, on 
which Dr. Pusey has founded one of the thost extravagant assertions 
in the whole of the Eirenicon. The case of Apiarius, on which the 
assertion that “ England is not at this moment more independent of 
any authority of the Bishop of Rome than Africa was in the days of 
St. Augustine” is mainly based, is one of those many points raised 
by Dr. Pusey which required a clear and comprehensive narrative of 
known facts in order to set Anglicans right. Dr. Pusey has lately 
asked his critics to “have patience” with him. They will have to 
wait a long time before he adduces any thing that can show that a 
statement such as that which we have just quoted can be reasonably 
maintained by any one who possesses even a moderate acquaintance 
with the times and the writings of St. Augustine. 

Lastly, Bishop Ullathorne devotes a few pages to proving that 
the Holy See has not misconstrued the intentions and aim of the 
Association. It professes to seek the restoration of that Unity 
which existed before the Photian schism; but it is that Unity ac- 
cording to the Anglican idea; an unity which never existed in his- 
tory, according to which the Pope would be a simple patriarch, 
having, as Dr. Pusey puts it, “a precedence of dignity, not of 
power.” 
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3. Among the many remains of ancient institutions which are 
still to be found in Germany, not the least remarkable is that part of 
the old system of trade-guilds and corporations which maintains 
intact, at least by custom—for it does not appear that law still sanc- 
tions it—the distinction between the apprentices (Lehrlinge), the 
“ companions” (Gesellen), and the masters (Meister) in the various 
trades. The system in question seems to press rather hardly on the 
Gesellen. They are young men in the intermediate stage between 
apprenticeship and mastership; and they have to pass from one 
place to another, changing masters constantly, and thus acquiring 
perfection in their craft. In a great number of towns the happy 
institution called the Gesellen Verein exists, and it has no doubt 
saved many a young artisan from vice and moral misery, as well as 
provided him with a home and employer and a circle of willing friends 
and brethren on his arrival in some strange city. 

These institutions consist, first of all, of a hall or room open every 
evening on common days, and all day long on Sundays and festivals. 
Any artisan after the age of eighteen may be admitted on the pay- 
ment of a small monthly subscription; but the president of the 
Verein, who is always a priest, has a veto on his admission. This 
president interferés very little with the ordinary management of the 
institution; he confines himself to the most important matters, such 
as the examination of books for the library, the choice of persons 
who are to give lectures or instructions from time to time to the 
members, and the general observance of the rules of the Verein. 
He has under him other officials, whose duty it is to maintain order, 
to keep the accounts and present them every six months to a general 
meeting, to receive subscriptions, and keep the hall and other apart- 
ments clean and tidy. These other officials are all artisans ; and the 
president himself is elected, as they are, by the members in general. 

The hall contains books and papers of all sorts, with provision 
for games. There are “courses” of arithmetic, drawing, singing, 
and so on, the lectures being given at certain fixed intervals. The 
stranger that arrives from a distance, belonging himself to a Verein 
in his own town, has but to present his card of admission and he is 
at once welcomed as a brother. Moreover, there is, if possible, near 
at hand, a house with rooms suitably furnished that may be rented 
for some days by the new comers, till they have found a temporary 
home for themselves. If this cannot be done, then arrangements 
are made with some decent inn or public-house to receive the asso- 
ciates. There is also a hospital ready for the sick: a part of some 
public hospital is taken up, or some rooms, as before, are hired for 
the purpose, and certain members are deputed by lot every week to 
visit their inmates. Lastly, the stranger finds in the hall a list of 
employers of different kinds who are in need of workmen, and of 
workmen in need of employment. The “circle” at Cologne is the 
head of all, though the institution was originally begun at Elberfeld. 
It appears that altogether there are more than 400 of these associa- 
tions, all united to one another, and having their names and devices 


hung up in the hall at Cologne. Although they flourish chiefly in 
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the Rhine provinces, they have spread themselves over the whole of 
Germany, and are even to be found in America, which receives from 
Germany a tide of immigrants not much less copious than that which 
flows from Ireland and England. The number of associates is reck- 
oned at eighty thousand. —_. 

This most useful institution was the work of a single priest, who 
died only a few months ago, at the age of fifty-two— Adolphe 
Kolping, the native of a village near Cologne. This remarkable 
man, whose name is perhaps hardly known out of his own country, 
was himself a peasant, and worked for many years as apprentice to 
a shoemaker. From his earliest years he showed a great fondness 
for reading of all sorts, in which he used to spend all the time that 
he could steal from his daily work. As he grew up, and was visited 
by family afflictions, his desire turned towards the priestly vocation, 
and he got hold of a Latin grammar, over which he used to pore at 
every leisure moment. He made himself ill by his application to 
this study; but an old priest in the neighbourhood interested himself 
in him, took charge of him, and, on bis recovery, taught him Latin. 
At the age of twenty-four, he thus became able to attend some of 
the lower classes in the Jesuit College at Cologne. The instruction 
he received was, of course, gratuitous; and he managed to get a 
scanty living by teaching children. After three or four years thus 
spent, he was able to pass on to the University of Munich, where he 
made the acquaintance and enjoyed the assistance of Gorres and 
Dollinger. We find him at last ordained priest, in 1845, by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, who immediately posted him at Elberfeld, 
a busy town of his diocese. He was then thirty-two. 

It was here that the needs of the Gesellen,—the class to which 
he himself had belonged,—attracted the charitable attention of the 
young priest. This work came to his hand, as it were, of itself. 
He had not been long at Elberfeld before a number of young 
Gesellen came to ask him to organise for them some kind of society, 
—a place of meeting where they might find company, instruction, 
and amusement free from the dangerous contact of vice. He began 
at once with a schoolroom; and the work developed by degrees into 
the great proportions which we have already mentioned. As long 
as he lived, Kolping was the head and the life of the whole. He 
advocated and propagated it by means of the press; and although 
his first appeal to the public was made in the midst of the excite- 
ment of 1849, he soon obtained a respectful hearing. Afterwards 
he published a weekly journal, dedicated to the objects of the work, 
by the sale of which he defrayed the expenses which fell upon him 
personally in his labours for the cause of the Unions. The expenses 
of the establishment of the Circles or Halls of Union in the various 
towns were generally defrayed by benefactions obtained by M. 
Kolping. When once established, they seem to have been ordinarily 
self-supporting. 


4, A Review has lately been started in France for the express 
purpose of the exposure of historical fallacies—problemes, erreurs, 
VOL. V. Y 
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préjugés, et mensonges, as the prospectus has it. No one acquainted 
with the present state of modern history can deny that the writers 
in such a periodical have a wide and important field open to their 
labours; indeed, the task before them is little less than herculean. 
It is, however, one which is best discharged by a division of labour. 
A student who devotes himself to a particular branch of history or 
antiquities in an impartial and industrious spirit is sure to come 
upon a number of mistakes and falsehoods which have perhaps been 
long current and even unsuspected. A combination of the resources 
of such critical historians is sure to produce a constant supply of 
interesting disclosures, many of which might be long kept back in 
the portfolio of the student but for the establishment of an organ 
specially devoted to such subjects. 

We have now before us an admirable exposure of one of the 
current “ fallacies” of our own history, which might very well claim 
a place in a Review such as that of which we have been speaking, did 
such a periodical exist on our own side of the Channel. As the 
history and characteristics of the Irish Establishment are now be- 
coming matters of unusual interest, in consequence of the numerous 
signs of the times which seem to portend its coming overthrow, Dr. 
Brady has done good and opportune service to the cause of truth 
and justice by demolishing the current assertions as to the Irish 
Episcopate in the time of Elizabeth. It has been frequently and 
triumphantly claimed as a distinction for that Establishment,—a dis- 
tinction enabling it to look down with somewhat of conscious supe- 
riority on the sister institution in England,—that the Irish Bishops 
whom Elizabeth found in possession of their sees conformed to the 
State religion. Thus the present possessors of the Protestant sees in 
Treland have had the claim made for them that they are the legiti- 
mate heirs of the succession founded by St. Patrick; and in a late 
number of the English Church-Union Kalendar, which contained 
“tables” setting forth the Apostolical Succession, the line of the 
Irish Bishops was traced up from Dr. Beresford to St. Patrick 
without a break, with the statement subjoined that “the Irish 
Church is derived direct from Rome, Palladius, the first Archbishop 
of Armagh, having been consecrated by Pope Ceelestinus.” 

The assertion, therefore, about the Irish Establishment is two- 
fold. It relates to the supposed “conversion” of the Catholic 
Bishops in Elizabeth’s time to the religion of the Queen; and also 
to the alleged fact that these Bishops—as it has been said by Dr. 
Alfred Lee— “handed on the succession to Protestant Bishops, 
whom they consecrated as vacancies occurred in the Episcopate.” 
If this were so, it is needless for us to point out how little would be 
really gained for the Irish Establishment as to its controversial posi- 
tion. The question as to its “orders” might be limited to the discus- 
sion as to the validity of its forms for the Consecration of bishops 
and the Ordaining of priests, and as to the intention of the bishops 
who used those forms. This would put that Establishment on a 
vantage ground in comparison with that of England, as to which 
the question concerning the existence of any episcopal character at 
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all in the original “ consecrators” has never been settled; but it 
would leave it open to every other charge which Catholic writers have 
brought against it. Such as it is, however, the assertion has been 
caught up and repeated from mouth to mouth, especially of late. 
It has been put forward in Ireland by Dr. Mant, Mr. King, Dr. Todd, 
Dr. William Lee, and Dr, Alfred Lee: it has been echoed on this side 
of St. George’s Channel by Archdeacon Wordsworth and Dr. Wilber- 
force. These names are sufficient to make it plain that this assertion 
has so far engrafted itself on the received traditions of history as to 
be accepted even by men of learning without suspicion, and to be 
adopted by serious students as well as by frothy rhetoricians. 

This is the assertion which Dr. Brady, a Protestant Irish clergy- 
man of well-known learning, who can write after his name that he 
has been chaplain to three Lord-lieutenants, now denies in the most 
formal and explicit manner.* He quotes, with seemingly cordial 
approbation, the words of a living writer, who has described it as 
“the most impudent falsehood in all history.” Dr. Brady, at all 
events, gives chapter and verse for the opinion which he maintains. 
He has hunted up all the documentary evidence available in Ireland, 
and has used manuscripts in the State-Paper Office and the Bodleian 
Library in England. His researches have been aided by the valu- 
able publications of Theiner, and he has also had access to the yet 
unpublished papers of Dr. Moran, who has devoted so much time to 
the documents relating to Irish Ecclesiastical History which exist at 
Rome. In the pamphlet before us, Dr. Brady goes through the 
several Irish sees in order, and endeavours to trace out the history 
of the occupant of each at the accession of Elizabeth. The result is, 
that out of twenty-six bishops, there is evidence, more or less con- 
clusive, as to twenty-one that they never conformed to Protestantism, 
but died in full communion with Rome. The only one of whom it is 
certain that he joined the State religion is Curwin, the Archbishop 
of Dublin. As to four others the question must remain doubtful, 
though the evidence against them consists mainly in the fact that 
they accepted certain commissions from the queen as to civil and 
judicial affairs. This might be done, under the circumstances, with- 
out any formal apostasy on their part. Elizabeth’s government 
seems to have been very weak in Ireland, at least beyond the English 
pale; and she may have been very willing to leave Catholic Bishops 
unmolested, or even to have employed them as her agents in tem~- 
poral matters. It is certain that she left many of the sees vacant 
for a great number of years, being unable to find men fitted for her 
purposes to fill them. 

Again, as to the succession from St. Patrick, No Irish Catholic 
Bishop can be discovered who has had any thing to do with founding 
the present Protestant hierarchy in Ireland except Curwin, already 

* The alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion 
at the accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the assumed descent of the present 
Established Hierarchy in Ireland from the Ancient Irish Church, disproved, 
By W. Maziere Brady, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick and Rector of Kil~ 
berry, and formerly Chaplain to the Earls of Clarendon, St, Germains, and 
Carlisle, Lords-Lieutenant of Ireland, London, 1866. 
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mentioned. Curwin was not consecrated in Ireland, but by Bonner 
in London. The line of St. Patrick’s Bishops has, therefore, entirely 
died out, except so far as it is continued in the present Catholic 
hierarchy. The claim so confidently made for the present Anglican 
Bishops by Dr. Wordsworth and others is absolutely without foun- 
dation in history—as far, at least, as relates to their connection with 
St. Patrick. 

Dr. Brady’s conclusions are, as he tells us, confirmed by the re- 
searches of Mr. Froude. “I have examined, I believe thoroughly,” 
says that writer in a letter to Dr. Brady, “all the Irish State-Papers 
in the Record Office during and from the time of Henry VIII. to 
1574; and it is from them, in connection with the voluminous Mss. 
in Spain on the same subject, that I draw my conclusion respecting 
the supposed conversion of the Irish Bishops and Clergy to the Re- 
formation. J am thoroughly convinced that (with the exception of 
the Archbishop of Dublin) not one of Queen Mary's Bishops, nor any 
one of the Clergy beyond the Pale, went over to the Reformation. Of 
the clergy, scarcely any within the Pale went over. The English 
Government, as their power extended, appointed new bishops to the 
Irish sees ; but it was not till late in the reign of Elizabeth that 
even this was done.” 

The assertion that the Irish Bishops “ conformed” seems to rest 
mainly on their alleged presence at the Parliament of 1560. “ It 
is well known,” says Archdeacon Wordsworth,—how frequently are 
unfounded statements introduced by the words “it is well known” !— 
“that twenty Irish Bishops were present in the Irish Parliament of 
1559-60, when the usurped power of the Bishop of Rome was re- 
nounced.” What is well known is, that these Bishops were sum- 
moned to the Parliament; but there is no evidence, as Dr. Brady 
remarks, ‘“ that they were present at all in that Parliament, nor that 
they, if they did attend on any day, were present on that particular 
day when the penal laws of Elizabeth were passed.” We shall be 

‘curious to see what answer Dr. Brady’s pamphlet elicits from Dr. 
Wordsworth and others. It is quite possible that some of the Irish 
Bishops may have hung back from open opposition to the Govern- 
ment; and it is in the highest degree probable that the Government 
felt itself too weak to attempt to deprive them. But even if it 
should ever be proved that individuals among them were timid and 
time-serving, as long as open apostasy was not insisted on, this would 
be very far from justifying the sweeping assertions which Anglican 
controversialists have allowed themselves to make, It is most amus- 
ing to see the anxiety of these writers to give a sort of technical 
and paper authority to an Establishment which all fair-minded men, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, have long since condemned as one 
of the most monstrous absurdities of which history makes mention, 
by taking away the character for consistency and honesty of a parti- 
cular generation of Catholic prelates: and to dignify by the title of 
“ successors of St. Patrick” a number of respectable gentlemen who 
would feel almost as uncomfortable in his company as they might in 


that of Mahomet or of Joseph Smith. 
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5. The great popularity of the remains of Eugénie de Guérin is 
certainly a remarkable and a pleasant phenomenon in the literary 
history of our time. We speak, of course, chiefly of England. 
Notwithstanding the great and solid merit of the writings them- 
selves of which we speak, it is not very easy to account for the 
position they have so soon acquired in this country. Something 
may perhaps be set down to the happy contrast which they presented 
to the ordinary fare of English readers. The caterers to the public 
taste had been dealing very largely in highly-wrought and over- 
strained fiction, and Eugénie’s Journal came to us with something of 
the same irresistible deliciousness with which a whiff of fresh air, 
the breath of the downs, or the cottage-garden fresh with morning 
dew, greets the jaded organs of men who have been for some time 
inhaling the atmosphere of a theatre or a ballroom. Then, again, 


much of our prevalent poetry shows that the taste for self-analysis: 


and the internal history of individual thought and feeling is still 
reigning; and Eugénie opened to us, with the most perfect uncon- 
sciousness and simplicity, the workings of a refined, tender, and 
cultivated heart. We all of us, besides, find unfailing attraction in 
personal history, if it be only connected with striking and attractive 
character, and can rouse our ready sympathies by incidents which 
touch or surprise us; and the story of Eugénie de Guérin, and her 
devotion to her brother and his memory, formed one of those true 
and sweet idyls of which family life is full enough, if we would but 
study them, instead of looking for refreshment and interest in the 
exaggerations and distortions of ordinary fiction, Other reasons 
may be given for the fact on which we are remarking, even without 
taking into consideration the peculiar delicacy and nobility of the 
mind whose private thoughts were unveiled to us in the Journal of 
Eugénie, 

The Letters* which have now been published by M. Trebutien have 
the same undeniable charm about them which is so well known to 
the readers of the Journal. They are about one hundred and fifty 
in number, and range from 1831 to 1847; decreasing, however, in 
frequency in the latter years of the period contained between these 
two limits. Not many are addressed to members of her own family, 
as she was but seldom separated from them, unless we except Maurice 
himself. The bulk of the collection is made up of letters to three 
or four persons — Mdlle. Louise de Bayne, afterwards Madame de 
Tonnac, seemingly the most cherished and valued of all Eugénie’s 
friends; Madame de Maistre, with whom the correspondence begins 
with an answer to an inquiry about the health of Maurice de Guérin, 
and continues for some time before Eugénie had met her; M. H. de 
la Morvonnais, the intimate friend of Maurice; and Mdlle. Antoinette 
de Boisset, like Louise de Bayne, an old friend, whose name appears 
in the earliest pages of the volume before us, and to whom the very 
last letters contained in it are addressed. The letters to these four 
persons make up together about two-thirds of the whole collection. 


* Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, Edited by G. 8, Trebutien, London, 
1866. 
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None of the letters are quite insignificant; many of them are long 
and extremely interesting; all of them—even in their English dress, 
and Eugénie de Guérin’s French is enough of itself to frighten 
a translator—have a wonderful delicacy and grace, and show that 
soundness of judgment and that purity of feeling which seem to 
have been instinctive with their writer. The home-life at Cayla is, 
of course, frequently set before us in all its pure simplicity ; but there 
are some good letters from Paris, and a series at the end to M. de 
Guérin, Eugénie’s father, written from Cautercts in the Pyrenees in 
1846, when she was sent thither for her health, which describe that 
rather unknown part of the French frontier in a very lively way. 
Altogether, the volume before us is rich in treasures, and has very 
little of indifferent matter in its composition. 

The manner in which the fame of Eugénie de Guérin has spread, 
and the short time which has elapsed since her death, have rendered 
it almost inevitable that our knowledge of her should have been 
acquired piecemeal. We trust that some one as familiar with her 
remains and the circumstances of her life as M. Trebutien has inci- 
dentally shown himself to be, may be induced before long to gather 
into a single work what is known about her; making her, of course, in 
the main speak for herself, but still arranging her remains in more 
perfect order, and adding from external sources what is wanting to 
make up a complete picture of this very beautiful character. Litera- 
ture of this kind is becoming more common; and, for our part, when 
all due regard has been paid to the feelings of persons still surviving, 
and when the veil has not been too far lifted as to personal details 
which ought to be held sacred, we are glad to see that it is so. 
A book like that lately published by Mrs. Craven, the Récit d'une 
Seur, to which we hope to draw our readers’ attention in our next 
Number, contains a picture of character and a narrative of events 


_ which do not yield in interest to many even of the highest creations 


of fiction; while there is a force and beauty about its teaching such 
as cannot be found except in the truthful history of real life. We 
want some such memoir of Eugénie de Guérin and her brother; and 
until such a work is produced, it will still be difficult to give to our- 
selves a full and adequate account of the brother and sister to whom, 
after their deaths, so much well-deserved but unexpected homage 
has already been paid. 


6. Glimpses of fresh national character are always welcome; and 
Norwegian literature seems to be a plant which has hitherto put 
forth shoots so few in number or so insignificant as to make it no 
great disgrace to our English public that it has hitherto paid it but 
little attention. Now, however, we have to welcome a true and 
thoroughly Norwegian genius in Bjornstjerne Bjérnson; and if we 
may judge of the general value of his writings from the specimen 
given us by him in Arne,* we may venture to predict that he may 

* Arne. <A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. By Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. Translated from the Norwegian by Augusta Plesner and 8. 
Rugeley-Powers, London, 1866, 
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become as great a favourite in this country as Frederika Bremer 
a few years ago. The translators give us a few interesting details 
as to this new author, who is yet young, having been born in 1832, 
on the Dovre Fjeld. From these it would appear that he has trained 
himself by the study of nature rather than of books, and is one of 
those writers who have begun by being dunces and scapegraces at 
school, unsuccessful at college, and whose early literary career was 
all but blighted by discouragement. 

The story of Arne is simple though pathetic, and its incidents 
serve very well as the occasions for descriptions of the country life 
with which the author is familiar, These sketches are remarkably 
pretty—weddings, dancing-parties, nutting-parties, and the like. If 
Bjornson has had a hard battle to fight himself up to literary emi- 
nence, it has in no manner made him sour or cynical. The general 
tone of this tale is happy and genial, though there are one or two 
shades of truly Scandinavian gloom, and a good deal of that mystical 
linking of external nature with human feelings which in English 
writers has sometimes an appearance of affectation. The manners 
described are simple and almost patriarchal, though the standard of 
morality seems hardly to stand at the highest level among the 
country folk in Norway. The characters are carefully end gracefully 
drawn; and there is a considerable sprinkling of quaint stories and 
characteristic poetry, which last seems to have been very successfully~ 
rendered by the translators. 
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Che Indians of the Upper Niissouri. 


By FATHER DE SMET, 


No race of men, perhaps, which has as yet been made the subject of 
missionary labour, with a view to its conversion to Christianity, has 
been found to be more various and obstinate in its superstitions than 
the North-western tribes of roving Indians. Notwithstanding all 
that has been advanced by different writers and residents among 
them, I have found but little that would serve to show a teacher 
in what their errors really consist, or how they may be successfully 
refuted. Most works of travellers among the Indians only exhibit 
in general some of their manners and customs, without pointing out 
or revealing their motives of action. Indeed nothing but a long and 
continued intimacy with their camp-life and language—the lot of very 
few—would enable any one to do so, 

By most persons the capacity of the Indians has been greatly 
underrated, They are generally considered as low in the scale of 
intellect, wild men thirsting for blood, hunters of game or seekers 
for plunder, debased in their habits and grovelling in their ideas. 
The contrary is the case. They show notions of order in their 
national government, of order and dignity in the management of 
their domestic affairs, they show zeal in what they believe to be 
their religious duties, sagacity and shrewdness in their dealings with 


‘ others, and they often display reasoning powers above the average of 


uneducated white men. Their religion, as a system, is far superior 
to that of the inhabitants of Hindostan or Japan. To overcome this, 
and to establish the truths of Christianity, both their reason and 
feelings must be wrought upon by teachers pursuing such a course of 
life and occupation as will convince the Indians of the sincerity of 
their belief and the disinterestedness of their aims; the grace of God 
operating meanwhile in their untutored minds and hearts, and so 
bringing them to that knowledge of His true and holy faith which 
He alone can give. 

It is therefore advisable to know what is the true nature of their 
religion, when closely analysed ; what are their ideas of the Creator, 
of worship, of futurity; what, in their opinion, constitutes crime. 
Are crimes offences against the Great Spirit or the individual? are 
men under any moral obligation to serve the Great Spirit? are good 
deeds rewarded, and bad ones punished, in this life, or in a future state ? 
Do they believe in a future state at all? if so, how does this belief 
affect their course of action in this life ? Are they in reality idolaters ? 
and if so, in what and of what do their idols consist ? These and 
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other points bearing upon their moral condition are what I purpose 
to explain, though not perhaps in the order in which they stand. 

All these Indians believe in the existence of a Great Spirit, the 
Creator of all things; and this appears to be an inherent, original, 
and inborn idea. They do not suppose this Spirit to have a body. 
The name of this Spirit is Wahcon Tangah, or Great Medicine. 
The word “ medicine” in this case has no reference to the use of drugs, 
but means all that is incomprehensible, supernatural, all-powerful— 
every thing that cannot be explained by ordinary means, or that is 
above their comprehension, Their own priests or conjurors are 
likewise termed Wahcon; a steamboat, a watch, any machinery, 
even toys of whose principle of motion they are ignorant, would 
be called wahcon, “ medicine.” Now this Great Medicine— Wahcon 
Tangah—implies something greater than the power of man. The 
acts of the Great Spirit are manifested in the elements, in natural 
phenomena, in sickness and death, in famine, great distress, losses 
occasioned by invading foes, strokes of lightning, and in every way 
to them unaccountable by natural means. They think this Great 
Medicine’ pervades all air, earth, and sky—that is, is omnipotent, 
omnipresent, capable of being changed and enlisted on their side in 
any undertaking, if the proper ceremonies and sacrifices are offered. 
It is the author of both good and evil, according to its pleasure or to 
their attention to their mode of worship. Its benefits are apparent 
in years of great abundance of game, in seasons of health, triumphs 
over enemies, and the like; its anger is shown in great distress, 
losses, defeat, infectious diseases, or any other great misfortune the 
cause of which is unknown and is otherwise inexplicable, As it sel- 
dom happens in their precarious life that the intervals between acci- 
dents or calamities are long, this Great Spirit is more feared than 
loved. Its bounties are passed by unheeded and unthanked, whilst 
its visitations are numbered in fear and trembling. Power is its 
attribute, and its residence is supposed by some to be in the sun. 

They do not acknowledge any separately-existing spirit of evil, 
although they have a name for a being of the kind in their language. 
The idea has been implanted by whites in late years, and is but 
faintly realised by the Indians. Great evil is a dispensation of the 
anger of the Great Spirit, which it is in their power to avoid 
by making the proper sacrifices, prayers, and fasts, which they all 
do; yet they make no demonstration of thanks, by offerings or 
otherwise, when success has been the apparent result of their cere- 
monies. This would seem to prove that they believe the aid of the 
Great Spirit to have been bought, paid for, by the value of the article 
sacrificed, or to be only a compliance on its part with obligations 
accruing from their infliction of personal pain on themselves 

This great unknown Spirit, or Medicine, created all things. A 
few men and women of different colours were first created, from 
which original stock spring the various races of mankind—whites, 
Indians, negroes, &c. The Indians, they say, were made naked, 
with such endowments as suit a hunter race; knowledge enough to 
make and use arms in war or in the chase ; a constitution to stand 
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severe cold, long fasting, excessive fatigue and watchfulness; eyes to 
see, ears to hear, and legs to follow game. Thus they soon felt 
their superiority over all animals. All animals are made especially 
for them; “for if not,” they say, “for whom else? They only 
prey upon each other; besides, Indians could not live without, 
meat.” The earth was made to support these animals, for planting 
corn and raising fuel; all for the use of the Indians. This was the 
work of the Great Spirit in the beginning. To this Being, then, 
they offer sacrifices and penances (by fasting and making incisions in 
their bodies), as well as public prayers, several times a year. The 
sacrifices principally consist of scarlet cloth, new kettles, skins and 
furs, tobacco, and other things, which, with great solemnity and 
ceremony, are presented to the Sun and Thunder, as the two greatest 
mediums through which they may prove available with the Great 
Spirit; at the same time the devotee utters a prayer, making the 
requests of which he most stands in need, and promising a repetition 
of the sacrifice in case his demands are complied with. Afterwards, 
the article sacrificed is destroyed, to prevent its falling into the hands 
of travellers or enemies. This ceremony is usually done by each Indian 
performer alone in his lodge, or on the hills, in the forest or in the 
bush, several times a year. They have also days of national worship 
in which all join, but which is too long to give an account here, our 
object being only to extract the principle of their worship. 

Although they sacrifice, pray, inflict severe punishment on their 
bodies, and starve themselves for days from religious motives, all 
this is only to procure present and future temporal advantages. We 
see nothing in this denoting a sense of moral responsibility, no re- 
pentance for past deeds, no thanksgiving for favours received. Crime 
and sin, therefore, as viewed in a Christian light, can have no exist- 
ence amongst them. If they felt themselves in any way guilty, they 
would assuredly do penance and sacrifice to obtain forgiveness. But 


_ we do not find this to be the case with any of them. Moreover, 


crimes cannot be offences against the Great Spirit, as we shall see 
hereafter that his aid is invoked to commit the greatest of crimes 
and sins. Their idea, then, of the Great Spirit is based on nothing 
more than a dread of unknown evil befalling them, which it is in 
their power to avoid by sacrifice and penance offered to an unseen 
incomprehensible power, the existence of which they know from actual. 
phenomena. Beyond this they are at a loss. They have no idea of 
ascribing to this power such attributes as mercy, forgiveness, bene- 
volence, truth, and the like. 

It is this view of the Great Spirit divested of the superstitious 
and fabulous narratives with which it is often clothed which is gene- 
rally prevalent among all the prairie tribes. War and peace are not 
regarded as his acts, for they know that they themselves make both ; 
but success or defeat are, as these are beyond their own control. 
Hence a successful warrior is always called wahcon (medicine). 
They mean by this that he has by some means secured the aid of 
the Great Spirit. Natural phenomena, unattended with good or 
evil results, pass by unheeded; but destructive tornados, deaths by 
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lightning, or by sickness such as apoplexy, are viewed as his special 
acts. Eclipses are warnings, loud thunder is a warning; and on 
these offerings are made with the hope of averting some pending 
calamity. From this dread of unaccountable evil arises their repug- 
nance to talk on the subject, as to do so would lay open their secret 
sources of apprehension, and might, they think, by some chance 
levity, produce the evil they seek to avoid, or by giving occasion 
to a counter sacrifice on the part of some enemy, render their own 
observances unavailing. 

The belief in amulets or charms is general among the Indians; 
and the material of these charms or medicines so various, their in- 
fluence over individuals so diversified, that to enumerate the whole 
would take too much space, and indeed is not requisite. I must, 
however, endeavour to present the idea which underlies this belief, 
which is somewhat difficult to explain. It is this, that although the 
Great Spirit is all-powerful, yet his will is uncertain. He is also 
invisible, and only manifests his power in extraordinary acts; smaller 
matters being beneath his notice, and under the supervision of 
minor spirits. Now, it is their want of some tangible medium, con- 
secrated by ceremony, guarded with care, and invoked with solem- 
nity, that induces them to select some object as this medium. 
Every Indian on attaining the age of manhood becomes a warrior, a 
hunter, the head of a family, and at that time is obliged, by his 
different occupations, to live in constant apprehension for his life and 
property from enemies and various other causes. He therefore then 
chooses something for his wahcon (medicine). This object is chosen 
in consequence of some dream, or of some incident or idea pre- 
sented to him on some important‘occasion. In this way the skin 
of a weasel, stuffed heads and bodies of different birds, images made 
of wood, of stone, of beads wrought upon skin, rude drawings of 
bears, of buffalo bulls, wolves, and serpents, of monsters that have 
no name nor existence—in fact, every thing animate or inanimate— 
are used, according to the superstition and belief of the individual. 
This object, whatever it is, is enveloped in several folds of skin, with 
a lock of some deceased relation’s hair, and a small piece of tobacco 
enclosed, and the whole placed in a parflesche sack neatly orna- 
mented and fringed; and this composes the arcanum of the medicine 
sack. This sack is never opened in the presence of any one, unless 
the owner or some of his family fall dangerously ill; it is then taken 
out and placed at the head of his bed, and the aid of the Great Spirit 
invoked through it. Ordinarily this sack is opened in secret; the me- 
dicine smoked and invoked, and prayers and sacrifices made in its 
presence and through it, as a tangible medium to the Great Spirit, who 
is unknown and invisible. No sacrifices are made directly to it; yet it 
is invoked separately for intercession, or rather as a medium of inter- 
cession, to avert smaller evils that come under the jurisdiction of lesser 
spirits. Such are the appearances of ghosts, diseases of horses or 
dogs, the finding of lost or stolen property, a successful hunt, though 
not abundance of game, as the production of game would come within 
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the power of the Great Spirit, though the matter of killing the 
same would depend upon other powers, affected or biassed by the 
ceremonies addressed to the medicine. The Indians know well 
enough that the material of the charm or medicine has no intrinsic 
power, neither do they ascribe any to it; the effect lies in their 
faith in the supernatural as addressed to the object as a visible 
medium. It is, in fact, the same operation of mind that displays 
itself in the charms believed in by ignorant whites, and may be con- 
sidered in that light. Although many white men believe (though 
erroneously and sinfully) in charms, fortune-telling, in dreams, 
ghosts, and warnings, yet this does not affect their belief in a 
Supreme Being—neither does it that of the Indian. As long as he 
has good luck in his different ordinary undertakings, he will say his 
medicine is good; but should a series of petty misfortunes befall 
him, he will throw it away and subsiitute some other. When pic- 
tures, medals, or crosses are given to them by the missionaries, 
great care is to be taken to give them the true meaning of the vene- 
ration and respect attached to such objects. 

From the foregoing statements we can judge whether they are 
in reality idolaters. That they render a species of worship to 
objects of almost every description, is true; yet their devotion is 
directed through these toys to the source of all power. Even the 
sun is only worshipped as being the residence of the Great Spirit, 
not from any supposed power inherent in that body. They do not 
believe in the virtue of the material of which their medicine is made, 
neither do they ascribe to it an immaterial spirit; but the mind 
finds in them a resting;>point—a something to address in form, not 
for great favours or aid, but for daily protection from smaller evils. 
This result is expected by the request being made through an object 
considered sacred, and consecrated by care and ceremony, to that 
Being whose business in the stern world it is to superintend these 
matters. Uneducated as they are, obliged mentally to grasp at pro- 
tection from supernatural evil in every shape and form,—from the 
great luminary, the sun, as the most powerful, to the smallest atom 
that might possibly be of some aid,—they through these portions of 
creation endeavour, by sacrifices, prayer, personal inflictions, and 
fastings, to excite the interest and protection of a great invisible 
power, access to whom, in the Indian’s belief, is not to be had in any 
certain way. It would appear that in this respect they do not go far 
beyond some whites, of every country, in superstition, who also have 
their chance, their luck, their fortune, and other ideas fully as re- 
pugnant to the belief of an all-wise and over-ruling Providence as 
any thing in the faith of the Indians. The very universality of the 
practice of this sort of idolatry by the Indians proves it to be their 
true belief, and appears in fact an acknowledgment of the exist- 
ence of an overruling Providence. Their prayers and sacrifices are 
exclusively directed to obtain temporal and not spiritual welfare; 
they do not pray for that of which they do not feel the want. If 
they pray and sacrifice to the sun and thunder, it is in their idea to 
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acknowledge the power of the Creator in his most wonderful works. 
Great evil or great good may be evaded or obtained through these 
great apparent mediums; smaller evils and small benefits are 
avoided or sought through the medium of charms. Yet even these 
are not expected through the power of the material of the charm, 
but through the sacred character given to it by constant and reverent 
care, and the prayer and sacrifices addressed through it to super- 
natural agencies. 

Having shown what is the Indian’s idea of the Great Spirit, and 
analysed the nature of their worship, I shall next consider what, in 
their opinion, is crime. Can the Great Spirit be offended? and ifso, 
what are deemed offences to it? 

The total absence of all moral restraint from the belief in a 
future state, and the fact that the sole aim of their worship is self- 
aggrandisement in this life, compel us to conclude they have not 
the faintest idea of any moral responsibility. Crime, therefore, of 
any kind as viewed by us—viz. as an offence against God and the 
laws of man—can have no existence with them. Take, for instance, 
the greatest of all crimes—murder. An Indian never commits what 
to him is equivalent to murder, according to our idea of it, As soon 
as he arrives at the age of manhood, he finds himself thrown upon 
his own resources: he must depend upon himself to protect himself, 
his family, or property, and to furnish his household with the means 
of living. As he is but a hunter, his horse and gun are his for- 
tune; his life, and even the lives of all his family, often depend on 
a few loads of ammunition. Property alone is of value to the 
Indian; he has no stock of ready cash to replace it if lost or stolen. 
Should any one endeavour to impose upon him, take his property, or 
insult his family, to whom shall he look for redress? There are no 
courts of justice, prisons, or public executions amongst them; and 
their civil councils take no cognisance of private differences. He is 
therefore bound by the nature of his isolated position to be the sole 
judge of his own acts, and the administrator of justice for himself: 
he must be firm, obstinate, ready with his knife and tomahawk, as 
the Indian expresses it, or he is entirely unfit for the station he 
occupies, 

The constant habit of carrying arms induces the necessity of 
using them; and many petty offences that would be otherwise settled 
amongst whites are decided by them with arms. An Indian never 
strikes but with the intention to kill; he is well aware that should 
he fail, his adversary will kill him. Quarrels of all kinds, there- 
fore, may be expected to lead to extreme measures of redress, and 
are by no means so common as one would suppose. When each of 
two men is aware that his life is at stake, he is cautious how he 
provokes the other. But if it be necessary, each will endeavour to 
take the advantage of the other, each is compelled to act so as to 
save his own life. Indians do not murder each other for their pro- 
perty, because, by killing one of their own nation, the aggressor 
would be obliged to fly to another band to avoid being slain by the 
relatives of the deceased. Thus, instead of being gainer by the 
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transaction, by inheriting the goods of the deceased, he would be 
obliged to abandon his own, to become an outcast, to impoverish 

his relations, who never cease paying for the dead to stop further 
bloodshed, and to place his own life in constant jeopardy, in case of 
his meeting any of the relations of the murdered man. It is there- 
fore entirely out of the question that murder should be deliberately 
committed by them from cupidity. The only other way in which 
one man might kill another would be in a quarrel; and this often 
happens. But it makes no difference what is the object of the 
quarrel—be it a stolen horse, or an insult; or, again, who is right 
or who is wrong. When the difference reaches the point which 
merits a blow, it becomes simply self-defence on the part of each 
of the two to preserve his own life by taking that of his adversary. 
There is no middle course; and several who have committed homicide 
under these circumstances have regretted deeply the necessity, but 
contended they could not do otherwise. Not to kill another when 
the death of one of the two becomes necessary from any cause, 
would be accounted the height of foolishness and cowardice, and 
would ruin an Indian for ever with his own people, or even with his 
own family, even if it were not surrendering up his life to the other 
without a struggle. In all cases, therefore, murder in their idea is 
an act of self-defence consequent on their peculiar civil organisation. 
It is an offence against the individual, entailing the risk of a like 
punishment by the relations of the deceased, outlawry, and poverty ; 
but it cannot be considered by them as an offence against the Great 
Spirit. No man amongst them would kill another for the mere love 
of killing; for to do so would, as we have shown, subject him to 
outlawry, assassination, and ruin, without any prospect of gain. 
This would be entirely incompatible with Indian character. The 
murder of their enemies is considered honourable warfare, as 
amongst whites; the difference in the manner of its execution is 


- part of their military training. Taking this view of the matter, we 


can easily perceive how an Indian could, consistent with his ideas of 
the Great Spirit, pray to it to aid him against his enemies of every 
kind, whether they belong to his own people or to a different 
nation. 

Robbery and theft are not carried on to any extent amongst 
them, as the former would be punished in the same way as murder, 
and the latter would subject the culprit to the ridicule of all. 
Indians will occasionally steal small articles from each other; but 
when questioned, they will say they were in want of them, and could 
not get them any other way. When they rob white men, they think 
they are doing right. With them all whites are interlopers, getting 
rich from the labours of the Indians; and to take a portion of their 
goods is nothing more than to seize dues long since in arrear. ° 
Theft, therefore, is only resorted to as another means of supplying 
want ; and the disgrace is thought full punishment. Robbery, when 
it does occur, is the consequence of some quarrel, and is visited with 
the extreme penalty already mentioned. From this we can see 
that neither robbery nor theft can be considered as offences against 
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the Great Spirit, as they are only certain ways by which the Indian 
secures the means of making a living for himself and family. They 
are, however, offences against the individual, and are punished ac- 
cordingly. Should an Indian steal a gun or a horse (two of the 
most valuable articles amongst them), he would give for a reason 
that he required it for the support of his family. Besides, guns, 
horses, and even the meat brought into camp are more or less 
public property ; all of the tribe receive the benefit of the hunter’s 
labour. The horse and gun do not leave the nation; they merely 
change owners. In this, therefore, as well as in other enterprises, 
would the aid of the Great Spirit be invoked. 

Transgressions against the sixth commandment are looked upon 
by the Indian as offences against the individual only, husband or 
father, not against the Great Spirit. As such they are punished by 
exacting payment, by death, or by taking the horses of the offender. 

With regard to profane swearing, there is no word in the 
language of the Indians equivalent even to the smallest oath in such 
general use amongst civilised Christians. The name of the Great 
Spirit is seldom mentioned above a whisper, and that only in rare 
and solemn occasions, but never in ordinary conversation. In the 
case of testimony, an Indian’s solemn assurance could be as much 
depended upon as any oath. 

They have no knowledge of the Sabbath-day. Their solemn 
days are frequent, and on these occasions there is a great intensity 
of devotion in their ceremonies and personal mortifications. But 
they do not inflict these penances on themselves as feeling guilty of 
sin. They do no penance for bad deeds. But can the Great Spirit 
be offended? if so, how? He can, and is offended, they say, by 
their not attending to the proper ceremonies, fasts, penances, and 
sacrifices, so as sufficiently to insure his aid in their greatest under- 
takings. The neglect of worship is the only offence against him. 
Hence their obstinate adherence to their ceremonies, as on their ful- 
filment depends the entire prosperity of the life of the Indian and his 
family. 

That the soul lives after death, and that it is then in a final state, 
is the general belief. But on pursuing the inquiry, we de not arrive 
at any certain idea of the soul’s occupation there. They always say, 
“They don’t know.” This much, however, some acknowledge, that 
‘“‘ when they die, their spirit is taken to the south, to a warm coun- 
try;” but this place does not appear to be either in the earth or in 
the heavens. It is the scene of a state of happiness free from all 
distress, want, war, or accidents. Some are more comfortably 
situated than others, particularly great warriors and those who have 
paid particular attention to their religious ceremonies and offered 
large sacrifices. No punishment for sin is apprehended; but all is 
peace, plenty, and harmony. If more minutely questioned, they will 
describe a counterpart of Mohammedan paradise, or a shadowy image 
of this life, abstracting the evil. Many other Indian tribes speak 
dismally of the future of the wicked—their abode is a place of deso- 
lation, destitute of fruits and roots, of animals of all kinds; where 
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perpetual winter reigns; marshy and miry; filled with dangerous 
reptiles of every description. In the portion of the good, eternal 
summer and sunshine reign, and an abundance of the choicest 
animals of the chase, of fruits, and of roots—a place of peace and of 
never-ending happiness. 

There is no resurrection of the body in the creed of those 
Indians, though they are presumed to have bodies given them in the 
future state with the same features and limbs as in this life, but not 
subject to the same vicissitudes of accidents, sickness, and the like. 
Among some there appears to be the idea of two souls: one of the 
body, which hovers for ever near the burial-place; and the other of 
the mind, admitted to the southern paradise. As I have said 
above, animals of all kinds are found there; it does not appear that 
they are the souls of those which have died on this earth, neither 
is their state of happiness everlasting. Reasoning powers and im- 
mortality are not ascribed to the brute creation. Every thing re- 
ferring to a future state is rarely made the subject of their conversa- 
tion. There is a great difference of opinion; some think death to 
be a final state of both soul and body, though the ghost of the body 
remains near its grave. They, in reality, have but little sincere 
belief in the existence of a future state, or, at least, not much im- 
portance is attached to the idea during life. At their death their 
greatest anxiety appears to be for their families left on earth, and 
not much what is to become of their own souls. They admit the 
uncertainty of their fate, but appear not to fear any thing on the 
score of future punishments. Upon the whole, there is nothing in 
this belief that affects much their general conduct either through life 
or on their death-bed. From this fact we may reasonably conclude 
that the foregoing view of their religion is correct, as they do not feel 
guilty-of offences against the Great Spirit, but only claim reward 
for the devotion they have shown in their manner of worship. 

They have no idea of an atonement, or of a Redeemer who has 
come on earth to rescue them and to instruct them in the way of 
salvation. They are seated, according to Scripture, ‘in the sha- 
dows of death.” They must be taught a correct idea of the Great 
Spirit, of crime, of right and wrong; their wild passions must be 
subdued, before Christian principles can be implanted into their 
hearts. Faith is a gift of God. The conversion of these poor 
heathens implies the entire regeneration of the adult Indian—no- 
thing short of a miracle of grace. The task is truly a great one, 
but with assistance from above it may be overcome. In all my ex- 
perience among these Indian tribes, I have found them always 
respectful, assiduous, and attentive to the instructions in the holy 
Word of God. They on all occasions express an earnest willingness 
or anxiety to have their children,instructed in the consoling truths 
of religion; and in no instance did I ever meet with a spirit of oppo- 
sition on their part. 
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AND AWARDED THE 


PRIZE MEDAL 


YOR ITS SUPERIORITY AT THE 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As Inferior Kinds are often Substituted. 
WOTHERS POON & CO., GLASGOW & LONDON. 


STARCH | of WALES. 
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EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAuNOn 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


STARCH PURVEYGRS 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The best proofs of the great superiority of this Starcu cre the numerous 
ed marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters ; 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz :— 


IT 18 EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is ‘the Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 18651. 
A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 
A PRIZE MEDAL wasalsoawarded foritat the International Exhibition in London, 1862. 
HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried ; and 
HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other ; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 
HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY, 

Tue Manufacturers have every confidence in asserting, that if those Ladies and 
Laundresses who do not regularly use this SrarcH would disregard the advice of 
interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on inferior articles, and give it a 
fair trial, they would then feel satisfied. with the very superior finish which it imparts 
to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., the great saving of trouble in its application, and the 
entire absence of disappointment with the results, and would for the future, like 

THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 


To be had of all le Grocers. Fi, ire . Oilmen, &., &., and 
olesale of the M: 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 
STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Her Royal Bighness the Princess of Wales, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 
WHICH WERE AWARDED 
_. A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
x at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW; ann LONDON, 
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The following are some of the 
, : advantages of this mode of 
CLighting 
851. I. It carries off all the heat 
io y and foul air from the burner. 
; II. It also ventilates the apart- 
any 4 ment by removing the 
a heated and vitiated air. 
III. It introduces a 
constant supply 
nd of external 
rts IV. The flame is 
he | powerful and 
steady, and can- 
not be affected 
by draughts, 


V. No smoke escapinge—the 
ceiling is not blackened. 


With this arrangement Gas 

may now be introduced into 

Drawing Rooms, Dining 

Rooms, and Libraries, 

without any risk of 

damage to the De- 

Corations, Furni- 

ture, Pictures, or 

Books; and the 

injurious effects 

on the Health 

are also entircly jj 
avoided. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


BENHAM & SONS 


19,20 &21,WiIGMORE STREET. LONDON.w. 
WHERE THEY MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION, of 


(TURN OVEL.] 
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RICKETS’S 
VENTILATING 


GLOBE-LIGHTS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Burher and Gas Pipe 


to supply the same. 


Pipe- to. carry off the 
trom the 


foul air 
burner. 


Pipe to carry off the 
heated air of the 


room. 


Inlet for cold external 


‘fresh air. 


The arrows show the di- 
. rection of the currents of 
air when in operation. 


(See Illustration on other side.) 


In large rooms, 
where the centre 
light is insuffi- 
cient, Bracker 
Licuts are used, 
the pipes for the 
removal of the 
foul air being 


-chased into the 


wall,and entirely 
concealed from 


BENHAM 


20, 21, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 


WHERE THEY MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


AND SONS, 


view. 


Grant & Co., TURNMILL Lornon, E.C. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt ; 
gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same time ; makes 
Four different Stitches ; has Patent Reversible Feed- 
motion ; fastens off its seams without stopping ma- 
chine ; and has other recent Improvements, for which 
the Highest Premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by 
the Committee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition 
of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus with 
Sample of Work, post-free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ADDRESS : 
FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; 
Anp at 19 aNp 21 BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Agents: A. CAMERON, 83 Union St., Glasgow; & F. BAPTY, 30 Grafton St., Dublin. 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


Prize-Medal 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. 


“ With all the latest improvements.” 


“ Easy to operate.” 
“Simple to learn.” “ Quiet in working.” 


. “Embroiders the most elaborate designs with 
wonderful rapidity.” 


“Tt sews from two ordinary Reels, and on 
any thickness of material.” 


“The Seam, if cut at every inch, will not 
Rip.” 


Price from £6 6s. 


LISTS FREE, 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 
148 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 
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BABIES HOODS, 
4 GUINEA. 


BABIES CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- NETTES, 2 2; GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 damese: 
Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea ; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 62. 
Lace Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIBBED ‘CLOTH, 
54 Guineas. 


NAPOLEON BLUE, 
74 Guineas. 


RIDING 
HATS 


“VEILS, 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 
Linsey Habits for little girls, 2 Guineas. 
Every thing of the Superior Excellence for ee the House has been 


Celebrated for Thirty 


W. G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W. 


LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, ¥.W.. 
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